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Aotes. 
CHAUCER’S TABARD. 


With reference to the threatened demolition of 
the old Tabard, or Talbot, Inn, at Southwark, and 
the appeal that has been made for its preservation, 
I observe in a local paper, the South London 


Chronicle, a paragraph in which the antiquity of | 


the building is called in question : — 

“A Parliamentary Return of the date of 1634,” says 
the writer, “ mentions ‘the inn called the Talbut, a newe 
building of brick, built upon an old foundation, about six 
yeares past, by Mr. William Garford, landlord thereof, and 

» William Chafey’; and what (if any) of the ancient 
Tabard remained then in existence was probably burned 
in 1676. To dedicate the Talbot Inn to the memory of 
Chaucer would be to preserve a building of which scarcely 
4 brick has come down to us from Chaucer’s time.” 


_ The writer of this paragraph is clearly mistaken 
in his inferences. The building that was erected 
in 1628 was obviously the house over the gate- 
way facing the High Street, and stretching some 
way down the yard to the right and left. It could 
not have been the building at the back of the 
yard—that which contains what is called “ Th« 

ims’ Room ”’—because the latter is not built 
of brick, but of timber. This is the part of the 
use which is generally supposed to be in some 
measure the same as the famous inn to which 


Chaucer referred. I am not qualified to speak 
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authoritatively on the subject; but I think I may 
safely assert that the range of timber buildings 
facing the visitor as he stands with his back to 
the High Street is older than the year 1628. The 
external gallery and staircase belong to an earlier 
period. Mr. William Garford and Mr. William 
Chafey, according to the Parliamentary Return, 
built their new inn of brick, for by the time of 
Charles I. that had become the ordinary material 
for London houses; but, as I have said, the most 
ancient part of the Talbot is constructed of wood, 
after the fashion of the Plantagenet and Tudor 
reigns. Then we are told that, if any of the old 
Chaucerian Tabard remained after the rebuilding 
of 1628, it was “ probably burned in 1676.” It 
is true that in that year Southwark was visited 
by afire of great magnitude, in which, unquestion- 
ably, a portion of the Tabard was destroyed. 
The building at the back of the yard, however, 
could hardly have been included in the destruction, 
for assuredly that style of domestic architecture 
had utterly passed away by the time of Charles IL, 
and the structure now remaining must therefore 
be referred to an antecedent age. The house over 
the gateway, which contains the existing inn, 
was very probably built after the fire of 1676, 
and no assertion of antiquity is made on its behalf. 
But the timber building—though possibly that too 
was partially reconstructed in the alterations and 
additions made, according to Speght, by “ Master 
J. Preston,” toward the close of Elizabeth’s reign— 


| seems to be veritably connected with Chaucer's 


era, and is therefore a legitimate object of regard 
to students of old English literature. 

Can any of your readers throw additional light 
on this very interesting question? And would it 
not be as well if some architect, skilled in the 
archeology of his craft, were to examine the old 
building, and give us the result of his observa- 
tions? The inn is to be pulled down in about two 
years from the present time, that warehouses may 
be erected on its site. Such a fate would be re- 
grettable; and I appeal to the literary men and 
antiquaries of England to avert it, if possible. 

EDMUND OLLIER. 


Perhaps the following, which appears in the 
columns of the London Review of August 26, 
may be worth preserving in the columns of 
“N. & Q.”:— 


number of 
from which we 


“ Tue Sign or Five Centuries.—The last 
All the Year Round contains an artick 
learn that the Tabard, or Talbot Inn, at Southwark, 
celebrated as the scene of the introduction to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, is to be pulled down in about two 
years, at the expiration of the existing lease, in order 
that a ‘pile of may be built on the site. 
This is sad news for all lovers of early English litera- 
ture —indeed for all who love to pre serve our few re- 


} 


old times and half-forgotten manners 


warehouses 
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The writer asks: Will the literary men and the anti- 
quarians of England suffer such a loss, without at least 
making an effort to avert it? There is time enough for 
the attempt, and time in itself is a great auxiliary. We 
have saved Shakespeare’s house at Stratford, let us do 
our best to save Chaucer's house at Southwark. Un- 
questionably it will be a disgrace to the country, if the 
old Tabard is destroyed without some more urgent neces- 
sity than the building of a pile of warehouses. Accord- 
ing to the same article, the White Hart, close to the 
Tabard—a house mentioned in Shakspeare’s Henry VI, 
and famous as the scene of the first introduction of Sam 


Weller to Mr. Pickwick —has been demolished within | 


the last few weeks. We have recently lost many of these 
curious old buildings, and we can hardly afford to part 
with the most interesting of all.” 

I may add that, as the lease of the old Tabard 
was sold by auction on the 9th of June last at 
Garraway'’s Coffee House, Change Alley, Corn- 
hill, by Messrs. Rushworth, Jarvis, & Abbott, of 
Saville Row, Regent Street and Change Alley, 
Cornhill, it is to be feared that we shall lose this 
old relic; but I think, before it is taken down, 
the Corporation should have a model taken and 
have it preserved in the Guildhall Library. It 
may also be worth noting that the building ma- 
terials of the old Spread Eagle Inn, in Grace- 


church Street, were sold by auction on the 29th | 


ultimo, and the workmen have commenced pul- 
ling it down; but it is to be hoped that a photo- 
graph has been taken, or some drawing preserved 
of this inn, which was I believe one of the oldest 
in London. A. H. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSEHOLD TALES.—No. II. 
III. JACK HANNAFORD. 

There was an old soldier, who had been long in 
the wars—so long that he was quite out at elbows, 
and he did not know where to go to find a living. 
So he walked up moors, down glens, till at last 
he came to a farm from which the good man had 
gone away to market. The wife of the farmer 
was a very foolish woman ; the farmer was foolish 
enough too, and it is hard to say which of the 
two was the most foolish. When you've heard 
my tale, then you may decide. Now, before the 
farmer goes to market says he to his wife, “ Here 
is ten pound all in gold, take care of it till I come 
home.” 

If the man had not been a fool he would never 
have given the money to his wife to keep. Well, 
he went off in his cart to market, and the wife 
said to herself “I will keep the ten pound quite 
safe from thieves;” so she tied it up in a rag, 
and she put the rag up the parlour chimney. 

“There!” said she, “no thieves will ever find 
it now, that is quite sure.” 

Jack Hannaford, the old soldier, came and rapped 
at the door. 

“ Who is there ? ” asked the wife. 

“ Jack Hannaford.” 


“ Where do you come from? ” 

“ Paradise.” , 

“Lord a’ mercy! and may be you've seen my 
old man there,” alluding to her former husband.” 

“Yes, I have.” 

‘ wry how was he a-doing ? ” asked the goody, 

But middling; he cobbles old shoes, and he 
has nothing but cabbage for victuals.” 

“ Deary life!” exclaimed the woman. “ Didn't 
he send a message to me ?”’ 

“Yes, he did,” replied Jack Hannaford; “he 
said that he was out of leather, and his pockets 
| were empty; so you was to send him a few shil- 

lings to buy a fresh stock of leather.” 

| “He shall have them, bless his poor soul!” 
And away went the wife to the parlour chimney, 
and she pulled the rag with the ten pounds in it 
from the chimney, and she gave the whole of the 
sum to the soldier, telling him that her old man 
was to use as much as he wanted, and to send 
back the rest. 

It was not long that Jack waited after he had 
received the money. He went off as fast as he 
| could walk. 

Presently the farmer came home and asked for 
his money. The wife told him that she had sent 
it by a soldier to her former husband in Paradise 
to buy him leather for cobbling the shoes of the 
saints and angelsof heaven. The farmer was very 
angry, and he swore that he had never met wit 
| such a fool as his wife. But the wife said that 
her husband was a greater fool for letting her 
have the money. 

There was no time to waste words; so the farmer 
mounted his horse, and rode after Jack Hanna- 
ford. The old soldier heard the horse-hoofs clat- 
tering on the road behind him, so he knew it must 
be the farmer pursuing him. He lay down on the 
ground, and shading his eyes with one hand, 
looked up into the sky, and pointed heavenwards 
with the other hand. 

“What are you about there ?” asked the far- 
mer, pulling up. 

“Lord save you!” exclaimed Jack, “I've seen 
a rare sight!” 

“ What was that ? . 

“ A man going straight up into the sky, as if he 
were walking on a road!” 

“Can you see him still?” 

“T can.” 

“Where?” 

“ Get off your horse, and lie down.” 

“Tf you will hold the horse.” 

Jack did so readily. 

“T cannot see him,” said the farmer. : 

“Shade your eyes with your hand, and you'll 
| soon see a man flying away from you.” 
| Sure enough he did so; for Jack leaped on the 

horse, and rode away with it. The farmer walk 
| home without his horse. 


” 
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“You are a bigger fool than I am,” said the 
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wife; “for I did only one foolish thing, and you 


have done two.” 





This is undoubtedly the same story as “ Not a | 


Pin to choose between them,” in Norse Tales. A 
similar story is found, with variations, in collec- 
tions of German household tales. It is told also 
in Wenzig’s West Sclavonic Marchenschatz, p. 41. 
It gives a glimpse of the curious semi-pagan ideas 
of heaven, which reign among the peasantry. 

Iv. SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE DEVILS. 

Sir Francis Drake, the great navigator, deter- 
mined to build a large mansion for himself at 
Buckland Monachorum. He brought masons and 
builders from Plymouth, Exeter, and Tavistock ; 
and they worked hard, squaring stones and set- 
ting them in mortar: so that the walls rose in 
one day six feet from the foundation. 

Next morning every stone was removed from 
its place, and carried to a great distance. 

The great Sir Francis Drake was very angry, 
but he could not tell who had done the mischief ; 
so he ordered the builders to recommence their 
work, and they built till they had raised the walls 
to the same level. Next morning every stone 
was removed. So then Sir Francis determined to 
find out who had done this. The builders worked 


| hymn that was; 


as before, and at night Sir Francis hid himself | 


in a tree and watched. 

At midnight, the earth opened; and out came 
a multitude of little black devils, chattering and 
laughing. They set to work at the stones of 


Buckland Monachorum House; and they carried | 


them away with the greatest ease, and all the 
walls were demolished before cockcrow. 

Next day the workmen builded as before, and 
raised the walls for the fourth time. Sir Francis 
in the evening dressed himself all in white, and 
climbed into a tree. Presently the earth opened, 
and out came the little black devils, chattering 
and laughing. Sir Francis let them come with a 
load of stones under the tree ; and then he flapped 
his arms, and cried out very loud “ Kikkerike e 
And the devils looked up, and saw the great 
white bird (as they thought him) sitting crowing 
in the tree ; and they dropped all the stones and 
ran away, screaming with fright, thinking the 
end of the world had come. _ 

This story seems to be a fragment of an old 
household tale, which has suffered anthropomor- 

hosis. It was probably told of some Fearless 
ack long before Sir Francis Drake was born. 
The little devils are undoubtedly Trolls or Dwarfs. 
I am not sure that I have got a correct, or a 
complete version of the story, as it was obtained 
from a half-witted fellow; who told it me one day, 
near Buckland, whilst I was engaged in opening 
a tumulus. 8S. Barrye-Govutp. 

Horbury, Wakefield. 
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THE CATTLE DISEASE, 1765, 1865. 
“No Christian bull, or cow, they say, 
But takes it out of hand ; 
And we shall have no cows at all, 
I fear within this land. 
“The Doctors, though they’ve spoken all, 
Like learned gentlemen, 
And told us how the entrails look 
Of cattle, red or green, 
“Yet they can nothing do at all, 
With all their learned store ; 
So heav’n pray take this plague away, 
And vex us not no more.” 

I have taken this from the Wits’ Magazine, a 
rather low publication of the last century. It is 
there stated that the hymn, or dirge, was actually 
sung at a church in the west of England during 
the prevalence of the great murrain of the last 
century. It is added that the clergyman, on 
coming out of church, inquired whose psalm or 
“surely it was not one of Dayid’s 
ssalms ? ” To which the clerk replied, “ No, Sir; 
King David never made such a psalm as that in 
his life; that is one of my own making, Sir.” 

This murrain of the eighteenth century must 
have been a serious affair, since it was thought 
worthy of mention in a king’s speech on opening 
parliament —a circumstance which is thus com- 
mented upon by Junius : — 

“ Yet while the whole kingdom was anxiously agitated 
with expectation on one great point, you merely evaded 
the question; and, instead of the explicit firmness and 
decision of a king, gave us nothing but the misery of a 
ruined grazier, and the whining piety of a methodist.”— 
Letter to the Duke of Grafton. 

To make the matter more ridiculous, it was 
said that, when mention was made, in the speech, 
of horned cattle, the Duke of Grafton and another 
peer, who had both recently experienced the in- 
tidelity of their wives, bowed to each other. 

The ancients had a notion that the plague or 


| pestilence usually first attacked the “lower ani- 


mals,” and afterwards extended its ravages to the 
human kind. Thus Homer (liad, a. 50) says of 
the plague in the Grecian camp — 

Obpijias piv mpatov érgxero, kal Kivas apyous. 

“On mules and dogs th’ infection first began, 

And last the dire contagion fixed on man ;” 
where it is remarkable that Pope employs the 
words “infection” and “contagion” as synony- 
mous. Probably the difference between them had 
not been so clearly explained as we believe it has 


| been in our days. 


I do not know, and cannot stop to inquire, 
whether the same circumstance has been observed 
in connection with other plagues recorded in his- 
tory. I allude particularly to the plague at 
Athens in the time of Pericles; to the pestilence 
called the Black Death in the fourteenth century ; 
and to the plague at Marseilles in 1720, which, 
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however, is now pronounced to have been only a | of Castle Conyngham, in the county Donegal, Baronet, Fy 
modification of typhus; so at least says Gibbon. — La int 6 : a Copy 

; 4 - ‘6 . mal ~w @ ‘ . Major LAw recovers a receip rom the ag 
I have a suspicion that the Dirge is to be | « the Representatives of the late Demo Marlemas feed, the ‘oll 
found in another Se of the a ar oy ton,” for balance of purchase money. lished : 

bu ri » Wits’ Magazine, perhaps in the F . 
r ag rior to the t agazne, perhay wD € In the deeds in my possession, Mrs. Benson left ) 
nenaale **“" | a daughter who married Colonel Richard Charl. _ 
ss ee ton, who assumed the name of Maxwell ; and her For li 
HAMILTON FAMILY descendants are now in possession of the Benson Made 
oa $3 estates. CHEvRon. 
The following notices of the Hamilton (Baro- | N.B. No arms of either Conyngham or Hanij- : 
nets) family of Castle Conyngham, co. Donegal, | ton are attached. The seals bear a female bust, = 
Ireland, from the title-deeds of that estate, may be | or the arms of the land-agent Thomson. , 
useful to any future compiler of extinct baronet- | 
ages : — | Deat 
“xvii. Sir James Cuninghame of Glengarnock —~, WILLIAM WILLIAMS, ARCHDEACON OF And 
having got into pecuniary difficulties, Sir James assigned CASHEL. - : 
in 1609 the lands of Glengarnock (note, In Ayrshire, —_"-. . =" . . 
parish of Kilbernie) in behoof of his creditors, and went he mY a =, meted. — cong a The 
to Ireland, where he has got a grant of 12,000 acres of | divine, Inasmuch as Archdeacon Cotton, in his a 
land from King James VI.” (Vote to above—* As late | Fasti Ecclesia Hibernice, vol. i. p- 54, has given whe 
as 1615 .. . . he appears to have still remained in Scot- | merely the following brief particulars of one who But 
> 2. a ioe — Pere preceded him in the archdeaconry of Cashel : — Hon 
) ° 0 ghia OCeeese ne view oO e “1209 re¥: vente <tonl * . J 
covering the wadset lands of Boquhan, he sold the lands | ; 1692. W illiam Williams, a 8¢ holar of T. C. D. [hav- 
ot Gees. Sho dead of cate wen Gated 66 Conte | OE been elected in the year 1679] appears. He died in 
Cuninghame, Ireland, the penult day of January, 1643.” 1696. “An 
Patterson’s Ayrshire Families, vol. ii. pp. 119, 120. I lately visited the old parish church of Leix- Wh 
phy | yy — er nat by virtue of : lip, in the diocese of Dublin; and while looking _ 
gr rom Ailing Jaries the first of the manor of Uastle = . : a . : 
Conningham, containing several denominations of land ant r monumental ins riptons, as I am wont we do 
situate in the county Donegal, left issue two daughters, | 42 such places, I found a flat stone in the aisle « 
the eldest of which intermarried with Col. William Cun- | With these words upon it : — 
ningham, and left issue by him only one son Henry “ Deposita Debore Relicte Gu. Williams Archidiac. “The 
‘ a. a died before the revolution, and left | Cassel. Sororis Narcissi Aepi Dub. Que Decessit 24 Mar. Chi 
issue only one daughter named Ann. The said Ann at | 1698, At. 65.” Cu 
“7s “ a . 7 ahs. . 
the age of 12 vears ran off from a boarding school with . ae . : 
and married the Rev. Mr. Andrew Hamilton.” - This eoves & family connection between Arch- - 
“The younger daughter of Sir John Cunningham, th deacon Williams and the worthy and esteemed 

Patentee, died unmarried.” Narcissus Marsh, D.D., who, having been Arch- Sr 
, “ > The eldest son of - Andrew and Ann was | bishop of Cashel for four years, 1690-1694, was of P 
et paged a ey gy AP , a - promoted to the Archbishopric of Dublin, and om! 

420. e sa n died, leaving issue the sak _ “ . . J ha . . 
Henry her eldest son, and several other children, sons and subse quently to that of Armagh. Phe archbishop, John 
daughters.” I may observe, for some time occupied an old and 

One daughter married Peter Benson, Esq., of fashioned house at Leixlip, which is, still very ried, 
Birdstown, and “ died in 1801, aged 70 years.” commonly known as “the Archbishop's Palace, wife 

S . » , age r ears. ° + ° cal eeaaeeilin 
—Obituary of Derry Journal Newspaper of that but te divines —So = omel teneentne. wuss 
date . : In the aisle of Leixlip church there is another suffi 

7" . : flat stone, with the following inscription : — Wor 

“The sai enry Hamilton, afterwards created Sir | “ » ame demasiie » Remai ’ Docto' 
Henry Hamilton, died in or about the year 1781 without — = on oe ry . anes < “e oo oy — 
: M a.” emma ; wre ser wast £ | Price, Lord Archbishop of Cashell, who died the 17th of : 
issue. L1775 or 1776. See documents referred to below. July, 1752, aged 74.” ) 
Case Sor the Opinion of Beresford Burston, Esq. signed 7? eniiins . . : 7 low) 
by him 4 April 1789. Archdeacon Cotton mentions his death at Cel- the 
_Judgement in Court of King’s Bench, Trinity Term, | bridge, and his burial in Leixlip church, adding tate 
* 75. = ays “ > Hamilton, of Castle | (without any reference to the foregoing inscrip- ~ 

nyngham, in t County of Londonderr squier.” . z : os 
Oe toes an oeoe fee Bonnet wlonderry, Esquier.” | tion) that “a monumental stone was raised to mt 
~ 21 May, 1776. Lease from “Sir Henry Hamilton of him at Cashel, which still lies in St. John s church- or d 
Castle Conyngham, in the county of Donegal, Baronet.” yard. thor 

1789. “ Dame Mariamne Hamilton, of Cutts, in the There are some other inscriptions in the church to v 
ee 4 of ge widow and relict of Sir Henry | (which has been greatly improved within the last -~ 

amilton, Baronet, deceased,” signs agreement of sale of | 4, ‘ “a - +s *heralitv of the pia) 
to James Law of Portland Place and Canon Hill, Esq. few years, — —- — ye aa = thre 

1783. Lease from “Dame Mariamne Hamilton, of Castle present good rector of t der a _ h r of : 
Roe, in the county of Londonderry, universal devisee of rounding graveyard, which certainly are worthy 0 whi 
all the real and personal estate of Sir Henry Hamilton, | being transcribed. ABABA. 
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Fry Leaves. —On a blank leaf at the end of | then he was glad, and anone caste thre dyse ; and on eche 


s copy of Camden’s Remaines, 1614, 4to, occur 


the following, which are presumed to be unpub- | 


lished : — 
“ In John Pinner. 


«flere lies John Pinner—O ungentle death ! 
Why didest thou robbe John Pinner of his breth ? 
For livinge he, by scrapinge of a pinne, 
Made better dust than thou can’st make of him.” 


“Flere lieth the Cobler, John Wether, 
Whose soale death hath ripte from his upper lether!” 


“Here lieth he the which } 
lived long and died riche. § 

Death and an honest Cobler fell at bate, 
And findeinge him neare worne needes would translate. 
He was a trusty soule, and time hathe beene 
He would well licker’d go through thicke and thinne 
Death putt a tricke vpon him, and what was’t ? 
The cobler call’d for’s alle ; Death brought his laste. 
"Twas not vprightly done to cutte his threade, 
Whoe mended more and more till hee was deade ; 
But since hee’s gone, here’s all that can be saide, 
Honest Jack Cobler here is vnderlaide.” 


“ Vpon a Locke-Smithe. 
“A zealus lock-smithe died of late, 
Who is by this at heaven’s gate. 
The reason is he will not knocke, 
Because hee meanes to picke the locke.” 


e Vpon Mr. Pricke, M. of Artes of Christ's Colla, 
in Cambridge " 
“The one and 20tieth * of November 
Christ’s Colledge losta . .... 
Cupid and Death shotte both at one nicke ; 
Cupid the marke mist, but Death hitt the pricke.” 
W. Carew Haztirrt. 


Sm Henry Rarsvrn.—In Chambers’s History 
of Peebleshire, strange to say, amongst the numer- 
mus Hays mentioned, no notice occurs of the Rev. 
John Hay, minister of Peebles about 1720-40, 
and whose daughter and sole heiress, Ann, mar- 
ned, and had a daughter Anne, who became the 
wife of Sir Henry Raeburn, the celebrated por- 
trait painter. As the latter has been considered 
sufficiently eminent to be classed with “ Scottish 
Worthies,” I hope that this note may not be un- 
acceptable. ; Sp. 


MIRACLE or Sr. BeRnarp, — Perhaps the fol- 
lowing extract from Caxton’s Game of the Chesse. 
the first work printed in England, will prove of 
interest to the readers of “N. & Q.:” — 


“Hit happend on a tyme that saynt bernard rode on 
am hors about the contrey and mette with an hasardour 
or dyse player, which sayd to hym thou goddes man wilt 
thou playe at dyse with me thyn hors ayenst my sowle 
to whom saynt bernard answered yf thou wylt oblyge thy 
sowle to me ayenst my hors, I wyl a lyght doun and 
playe with the, and yf thou haue mo poyntes than I on 
thre dyse I promyse the thou shalt haue myn hors, and 

* Corrected by the original writer from the fifteenth, 
which word has been scored out. ‘i ; 


dyse was a six, whiche made xviiij poyntes, and anone he 
took the hors by the brydel as he that was seure that he 
had wonne, and sayd that the hors was his. And than 
saynt bernard sayd abyde my for there be mo 
poyntes on the dyse than xviij, and than he cast the dyse 
in suche wyse that one of the iij dyse clefte asondre 
in the myddes, and on that one parte was vi, and on that 
other side an aas, and eche of that other was a sise: And 
than saynt bernard sayd that he had wonne his sowle for 
as moche as he cast on thre dyse xix poyntes. And than 
whan this player sawe and aperceyvyd this myracle, he 
gaf his sowle to saynt bernard and became a monke, and 
finysshed his lyf in good werkys.”—The fourth traytye, 
cap. Viij. 


ne 
sone, 


CHARLES STEWART. 


Cvurtovs Hrxpoo Custom: Rarn CHARM. — 
The following paragraph from the Bengal Hur- 
karu of July 15th, recording a singular custom 
practised by the natives when desirous of rain 
“in due season,” is worth preservation in 
“N.&Q.:”"— 

“At last the bursat has set in in the valley of the 
Ganges, to the unspeakable comfort and content of the 
ryots. Great fears were entertained in many districts of 
the Upper Provinces that the rain would come too late to 
be of use. The heat and drought were most severe. Men 
and animals drooped under it, and the fields presented a 
spectacle that raised the gaunt spectre of an impending 
famine to the fearful gaze of the ryot. Rain was not only 
longed for, it was prayed for. The pundits and moulvies 
were called into the service, and muntras and beits were 
read with intense but unavailing fervour. Finding the 
efforts of the priests fail them, the ryots next had recourse 
to an ancient andsomewhat singular custom. At night all 
the women of many of the villages walked naked to some 
ne ighbouring tank or stream, and there with songs and in- 
rocations sought to propitiate the offended heavens, and to 
induce the gods to send them rain. This device was also 
without immediate effect, and despair and gloom were 
fast settling down upon the hearts of the peasantry, when 
the sky was overspread with clouds, and the rain came 
down in earnest.” 

The rites here mentioned seem to be somewhat 
analogous to those practised, for the same purpose, 
by the “ medicine-men” among the North Ameri- 
can Indians. WitiuM KeEtty. 
Leicester. 


HyprornoniA.—In the parish register of Swet- 
tenham, Cheshire, is the following : — 


“1704. To cure the Bite of a Mad Dog or Cat. (A re- 
ceipt of Mr. Troutback’s, and to be found in the church 
book of Northalerton). 

“Take six ounces of rue, small sliced, four ounces of 
Garlic stampt and pild, four ounces of Mithridate or 
Venice treacle, four ounces of Sy rrupe, or filde or scrapt 
pure english tin or peawter; boyle these in five pints of 
old ail on a gentle fire for an hour, then strain it, and 
kee Pp the liquor in a glass or close ve ssel. 

“And thus you are to use this medicine:—To a man 
that is bit you are to give 8 or 9 spoonfulls warm in a 
morning fasting, and apply every day some of the ingre- 
dients which remain after the liquor is strained off to the 
wound ; but give it cold to beasts—to a sheep 3 spoon- 
fulls, to a dog 4, to a horse or a cow between 16 and 18, 
and they must be given seven or eight days together after 
the bite. 
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marked contradiction between the bishop's preach- | On account of its ancient look I bought it of the 


ing and practice. What were the exact words ? 
They justify “ ae on the plea of a “true 
translation.” I should be grateful to any of your 
correspondents for the complete epigram. 
JOSEPHUS. 
Ex-QuEENS AND QUEEN DowAGErs. — What 
is the difference between these two titles? Is not 
an ex-queen @ queen who is deposed, and a queen 
dowager the widow of a king? Why, then, are 
writers beginning to confuse the two to such an 
extent that The Times informed us not very long 
ago that the “ ex-Queen of Prussia,” and the “ ex- 
Queen of Saxony ” had been travelling in various 
arts of the continent. I understand who is meant 
tr the “ ex-Queen of Naples,” that kingdom hav- 
ing been conquered by another king; but I am 
am not aware of any conquest of Prussia nor re- 
yolution therein, and the “ ex-Queen of Prussia ”’ is 
therefore beyond my comprehension. I saw also 
the other day in a newspaper mention of the “ ex- 
Queen of the Sandwich Isles.” Will newspaper 
writers look in their dictionaries ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


| were sold, and this clock was then 


Foreign TERRITORIAL Divistons.—Can any of | 


your readers kindly inform me where I can obtain 
in a brief form the following information ? — 

1. The names of all the departments which col- 
lectively formed the first French Empire, at the 
period of its greatest extent. 

2. Those of all other states, Regal or Republi- 
can, wherein the same territorial divisions were 
adopted during the same period ; namely, in Ger- 
many, including the Confederation of the Rhine, 
the Kingdom of Italy, and its several republics at 
various periods; Switzerland, Spain, the Batavian 
Republic, the Kingdom of Holland, &c. &c. 

M. J. B. 


Tue Gvetrus anp GIBELirys. — What is the 
best source of information connected with these 
two celebrated factions that desolated Italy and 
Germany for so many years? You may also be 
able to inform me what is the origin of the term 
Gibellino, or Gibellini, to use the Italian form. 

4 P J. Darton. 

Norwich. 

Bishop Hartw’s Crock.—Some four or five 
years since, on entering a loft in a coal wharf in 
this town, my attention was drawn to an an- 
tique clock silently standing on a bracket, and 
begrimed with dust and dirt. It was without a 
case; the pendulum and weight uncovered like 
a Dutch clock : the bell formed a dome above. 
It had the inscription, “‘ William Allmand in 
Loutheberry fesitt.” The grimy tenant of the 
loft told me that it was the property of his em- 
plover, and that it went by the name of “Bishop 
Tall’s clock.” ‘ 


owner, and received it with the following history. 
It was formerly in the possession of the Rev. Robt. 
Walker of South Winnow, in Cornwall, and was 
valued by its owner as “ Bishop Hall’s clock.” 
After Mr. Walker's death his Lonschall goods 
purchased by 
the coal merchant. . 

I subsequently found that this Mr. Walker was 
a descendant of Hall, the famous Bishop of Exe- 
ter, and afterwards of Norwich. The Walkers, 
several of whom were men of mark in Cornwall, 
came of a gentle family long resident in the city 
of Exeter, members of which had represented 
their native place in parliament for many genera- 
tions. Sir Thomas Walker, Knt., married Mary, 
the only daughter of the youngest son of that dis- 
tinguished prelate. The vicar of South Winnow 
was a great-grandson of the before-mentioned Sir 
Thomas Walker. 

I put a question to your casuistical readers— 
whether I am warranted, from this curious conca- 
tenation of fact and tradition, in calling my curi- 
ous clock a veritable relic of the great Bishop 
Hall ? Tuomas Q. Covcn. 

Bodmin. 

Herratpic.— A.’s ancestors have been gentle- 
men for six generations but do not appear to 
have borne arms. They married, however, most 
of them coheiresses of ancient and noble families. 
If A. applies for, and receives a grant of arms at 
the present time, would either the English or 
Scotch Heralds’ College sanction his quartering 
the arms of the coheiresses above-mentioned with 
his own? I am particularly anxious to know 
both the English and Scotch practice. 

REIMANNUS. 


Where shall I find the arms of the English, 
French, Dutch, and Spanish colonies ? 
W. M. M. 
Jacos’s Briesstne on NEpHTALI (oR NAPH- 
TALI).—With reference to the passage in Genesis 
xlix. 21, containing the blessing of Jacob on his 
son Nephtali, I should be glad to receive a few 
remarks from any of your biblical scholars. The 
Authorised Version gives the following transla- 
tion: “Naphtali is a hind let loose; he giveth 
goodly words.” The Douay Version renders the 
passage thus: “ Naphtali, a hart let loose, and 
giving words of beauty,” according to the Vul- 
gate, which has—“Nephtali, Cervus emissus, et 
dans eloquiam pulcritudinis.” Luther's translation 
runs thus: “Naphtali ist ein schneller Hirsch, 
und giebt schine Rede.” But Herder's is dif- 
ferent —“Naphtali ist eine schiessende Tere- 
binthe, die schéne Wipfel wirft.” (Der Getst 
der Hebriiischer Poesie. P. ii. 8. 205.) But as 
Bochart, in his Hierozoicon (lib. iii. cap. Xviii.) 
gives a new translation altogether, considering 
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that the present Hebrew text has not been pointed 
correctly by the Masorites, will you inform me if 
his version has been followed by the greater part 
of our modern commentators? * The LXX. ap- 
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pear to have translated from a text different from | 


the Hebrew now in use, for they render the pas- 
sage thus: “Nep@arclu orédcxos dvemévov emdilods 
ev re -yervijart xdddos.” Rosenmiiller, Houbigant, 
Lowth, and Michaelis seem inclined to adopt 
Bochart’s version. J. Danton, 

L1zars.— Was there ever any engraved portrait 
of the well-known engraver of this name pub- 
lished, or engraved portraits of any of the name ? 

’. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

ApmiraLt Tomas Matnew.—I have recently 
seen in the United Service Journal for November, 
1846, a very well written life of the gallant and 
ill-used Admiral Thomas Mathew, whose name is 
so pertinaciously mis-spelt Mathews in English 
historical works. The writer deduces the 
miral’s descent from Elvorch, Lord of Torkelyn 
in Anglesea, of the royal blood of Britain, who 
settled in Glamorgan shortly before the invasion 


ad- | 


of the Norman knights, and states that a full 


pedigree was then before him. 

I should be extremely glad to be favoured 
with a sight of this pedigree, as Welsh genealo- 
gists generally name Gwaithvoed the Great, Prince 
of Cardigan and Gwent, as the founder of the fa- 


mily. G. MaTHEw. 
Junior United Service Club, London, S.W. 
MEDAL FOR THE BattteE oF MILBALLY.— | 


Joseph Cain, whose petition to the War Office is 
given ant2, p. 167, says: “ I wear a medal for the 
battle of Milbally, fought in the year 1797.” Can 
any correspondent give an accurate description of 
the medal and colour of the ribbon worn with it ? 
GIBSON. 


GENERAL Wa. Maxwett.—Can any of your 
readers give me any particulars of General Wm. 
Maxwell of the United States army of 1775 to 
1780? From a search made at the Record Office 
it appears that a person of the same name lived in 
North Carolina in 1774, the year before the war 
broke out. Was this Wm. Maxwell of North 
Carolina the person that figures in the history of 
the War of Independence ? Wm. MAXxweELt. 

Elswick Ordnance W orks, Newcastle. 


Barone Noret.— What house, and where 
situated in London, was the Casa del Barone 
Norel mentioned in the History of the Jesuits by 
Father Bartoli ? Frrz. 

* His translation of the Hebrew text, with an altera- 
tion of the vowels and one or two letters, is this: 
“ Naphtali is a well-spread tree ( Terebinthus), which 
puts out beautiful branches.” Naphtali est Terebinthus 
patula, sive ramosa, edens ramos pulchros. (See Rosen- 
miiller’s Scholia in Genesin, cap. xlix. 21, Lipsix, 1795.) 
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Oertvy or ARDocH.— Walter Ogilvy of Ardock 
and James his son are mentioned in the parish regis. 
ter of Cullen, Banffshire, in 1734, along with the 
Earl of Findlater, and appear to have been rela. 
tions of the earl. I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion as to the descent of these persons. : 


F, M.§, 


229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED. — Whence come the fol- 
lowing lines, and what are the “ten thousand” 
“ tossing their heads in sprightly dance ? ” — 

“ Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the milky way, 
They stretch in never-ending line 
Along the margin of the bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 
E. B. 
* Lives there a man whose servile breast 
Is sunk in slav’ry’s fatal rest ? 


Lives such a man ?—] will not ask 
What country gave him birth : 
He could not be of English mould, 
For such a slave, so tame, so cold, 
Would rouse his hardy sires of old, 
And drag them back to earth.” 
K. B. 
“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 
Words without thoughts never to Heaven go.” 
W. M. M. 
[ Hamlet, Act III. Se. 3.) 


Tyrian Purrte ry America.—In the Ad- 
ventures of John Cockburn (London, 1730, p. 173), 
a sailor who was taken by pirates and set on shore, 
and who traversed the isthmus of Panama on 
foot, is the following curious account of a dye, 
which seems to resemble the purple of the an- 
cients : — 

“ We had two Pettocoes of Cotton Thread in the Canoe, 
which the Indians were to dye for the Governor of Leon, 
with a certain Fish found in the Rocks, which dye is of a 
very fine Purple, and this Work they went about, while 
Barnwell and I staid on shore to rest us. They make use 
of no Canoe or other Vessel to convey themse!ves off to 
the Rocks, but tie up a Quarter of a Pound, or some such 
Quantity of Thread in their Hair, and fix a Piece of light 
Wood across their Breasts to keep their Heads above 
water, and so swim off to them ; this they do, because no 
vessel can live among them. Some of these Rocks lie 
half a Mile or Mile from the Shore. : : 

“ Now the method used to dye the thread is this: they 


| take the Shell off the Rock where it sticks very fast, and 


rub it gently on the Thread, and then lay it down again 
where they found it, with great Care, for they are very 
cautious of killing the purple Fish. Ifthe Weather proves 
fair, they will dye their Thread in one Tide, of as fine & 
Purple as ever was seen, and which will never fade. The 
Spaniards call it Helo Morado, the lovely Colour, and I 
have seen the Thread sold among them for twelve Pieces 
of Eight a Pound, which are twelve Crowns English 
Money.” 

Is this dye now in use 
is anything known of it ? 

Poets Corner. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Horace, Eprt. 1712-13. —I have lately met 


with a particularly multifarious sort of a volume, 
and I should like to know something more about 
it, as it is without doubt a curiosity and perhaps 
yaluable. The general title-page runs thus: — 
“The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare of Horace. 
In Latin and English; with a Translation of Dr. 
Ben-ley’s Notes, To which are added Notes upon Notes. 
In 24 Parts complete. By several Hands. Biformis V ates. 
London: Printed for Bernard Lintott at the Cross-Keys, 
between the two Te mple Gates in Fleet Street. mpccx111.” 


(Query, Where are the two “ Temple-Gates ” ? 
Are we to understand the gates of the Inner and 
of the Middle Temple ?) 

Of these twenty-four parts, which were pub- 
lished at intervals, I have only nine, each part 
containing about seven odes. The date of the 
inst is 1712, ap. They are preceded by “Dr. 
Bentley’s Dedication of Horace, translated,” by 
the “ Life of Horace by Suetonius,” also cleverly 
translated, and a Preface. (Prefatio ad Lecto- 
rem.) The title-pages of all the parts are alike, ex- 
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cept that they have different mottoes, and read as | 


follows : — 

“The Odes of Horace, in Latin and English; with a 
Translation of Dr. Bentley’s Notes. To which are added, 
Notes upon Notes ; Done in the Bentleian Stile and Man- 
ner. 

The translations and notes alike show great 
ability, while the latter are as remarkable for their 
prolixity as for their keenness of wit, the sarcas- 
tic nature, and versatility of the criticism. The 
translations of the odes are uniformly good, and 
frequently very elegant. It is evidently a skit on 
the critic Bentley, as will appear also from the 
Preface to the first part, in which the different 
objects of the work are given: — 

“Thirdly, To convince him how ridiculous it is to pre- 
sume to correct Horace without authority, upon the pre- 
tended strength of superior judgment in Poetry. And, 
Lastly, How easily such a Presumption may be turned 
upon the Authors, and sufficiently expose them their own 


way. 
A. H. K. C. L. 

[This amusing production is noticed by Bishop Monk 
in his Life of Dr. Richard Be ntley, 1830, 4to, p. 248. He 
says: ‘The sixth writer who attacked our critic’s Horace 
devoted more time and trouble to this task than all the 
other scoffers together. The translation of the Odes is 
executed in poetical measure, in a rapid and off-hand 
style, but not without considerable spirit and cleverness. 
The version of Bentley’s notes professes to be in literal 
English, but is in truth a mere travesty ; adopting such 
a vulgar phraseology as would give a ludicrous charac- 
This I 


to have been the attractive part of the performance, which 


ter to any book that ever was written. 


caused it to amuse the public as much as it undoubtedly 


[* In Fleet Street. Lintott appears to have resided be- 
twe 


en Inner Temple Lane and Middle Temple Lane. } 


presume | 
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must have done. 
vapid : 


The ‘ Notes upon Notes’ are miserably 
and their unvaried sneer is tiresome and nause- 
ous. Nevertheless the author found encouragement to 
pursue his task of exhibiting the Doctor’s Horace in a 
ridiculous light, through twenty-four successive num- 
bers.” The anonymous writer was unknown to Bishop 
Monk, for he adds, “There appears once to have been a 
notion that the author was no other than Bentley’s old 
enemy Dr. King. A copy of the book, in an old binding, 
shown to me by Mr. Evans, the eminent bookseller of 
Pall-Mall is lettered Horace.” But Dr. Wm. 
King was dead some time before the completion of the 
WOrk. 


This 


‘King’s 


satirical work, however, may have been pro- 


jected by Dr. William King, although it is now generally 


attributed to William Oldisworth, who succeeded Dean 
Swift and Mrs. Manley in the editorship of The Examiner. 
“ Oldisworth is an ingenious fellow,” says Swift to Stella, 
“but the most confounded vain coxcomb in the world, 
so that I dare not let him see me, nor am I acquainted 
with him.” (Swift’s Works by Scott, ed. 1824, i. 146.) 
Pope, in his letter to Lord Burlington, giving an account 
of his journey and adventures on the road to Oxford, tells 
us, that for a full hour, after which 
Bernard Lintott lugged the reins, stopped short, and broke 
out, ‘ Well, Sir, how far have you gone?’ 


“silence ensued 


I answered, 
* Seven miles.’ ‘ Z—ds, Sir,’ says Lintott, ‘I thought you 
had done seven stanzas. Oldisworth, in a ramble round 
Wimbleton-hill, would translate a whole Ode in half this 
time.’ I will say that for Oldisworth (though I lost by 
his Timothys,*) he translates an Ode of Horace the quickest 
of any man in England.” 

William Oldisworth was attached to the abdicated 
royal family, and was present at the battle of Preston in 
1715. He died on September 15, 1734. William Oldys, 
in one of his jottings, speaks of Oldisworth’s manuscript 
memorandum book. What has become of it ?] 


Srk Exisan Impry, Kyt.— Could you oblige 
me by inserting in your next number a description 
of the arms of Sir Elijah Impey? During the 
trial of Warren Hastings he resided at Boreham 
House, near Chelmsford, and in that neighbour- 


hood there isan old mansion still known as Impey 





Hall, though named long before Sir Elijah became 
a prominent man. I have searched for but cannot 
find any particulars as to his birth-place, death, 
or place of burial. Can you inform me on any of 


these points ? 7 i 


Sir Elijah Impey was the third and youngest son of 
Elijah Impey, Esq., of Butterwick House, Hammersmith, 
by his second wife, Martha Fraser. Sir Elijah was born 
at Hammersmith on the 13th June, 1732, and baptised in 
St. Paul’s chapel, Fulham, on the 24th June. 
educated at the Westminster School, and admitted a pen- 
it Trinity College, Cambridge, 21st Dec.1751. In 
1759 he took his M.A. degree. r as a bar- 


b 


He was 


sioner 

After practisin 
This alludes to A Dialoque between Timothy and Phi- 

latheus, written against Tindal’s Rights of the Church. 
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rister for seventeen years, he was appointed in 1773 to fill 
the new and important post of Chief Justice of Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta. Whilst he resided in India he amassed 
great wealth; and in 1787, Sir Gilbert Elliott charged 
him with high crimes, &c., in the administration of justice 
in India, of which he was acquitted by the House of Com- 
mons in Feb. 1788. After his return home, Sir Elijah 
resided in Essex and in Wiltshire ; but, in 1794, removed 
to Newick Park, Sussex, where he died on the Ist Oct. 
1809, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. His remains 
are interred in the family vault at Hammersmith, where 
a marble tablet is erected to his memory. Arms: Gu. on 
a chevron, or, between three leopards’ heads, as many 
crescents. Imp. gu. a saltier, or, between four wheat 
sheaves of the same, for Reade. Crest: A leopard’s head, 
gu., between a pair of wings erect, or. Consult Memoirs 
of Sir Elijah Impey, Knt., by Elijah Barwell Impey, 8vo, 


1846; Welch’s Alumni Westmonasterienses, edit. 1852, p. | 


345; and Faulkner’s Hammersmith, p. 136.) 


“Two Parr,” or “ Two Patrs.” — Would you 
be good enough to decide through your paper a 
very simple question which has arisen between 
a friend of mine and myself, and on which a 
rather heavy sum has been staked? The question 
is whether one would say as the best English 
“Two pair of trousers,” or “Two pairs of trou- 
sers.”’ ee 4 

[As this is not a question of fact, but a matter of opi- 
nion, we think the stakes should be withdrawn. In de- 
termining which is “best English,” does grammar take 
precedence, or idiom? According to grammar, we ought 
to say “two pairs,” “three pairs,” “four pairs,” &c.; for 
“ pair” certainly has its plural, “ pairs,” as in the phrase 
Idiom, however, and with it, we 


“they went in pairs.’ 
think, the general practice of our language, requires us 
to say “two pair,” “three pair,” “four pair.” So in 
many other cases, where a noun substantive stands con- 
nected with a numeral. Thus we say “an hundred 
pound,” “five pound ten,” “just five foot,” “six foot 
six” :— 
“ You may stay there a week, see all the sights round, 

And carry home change from a note of five pound.” 

So Falstaff, in like manner subordinating grammar to 
idiom, “ Master Shallow, I owe youa thousand pound.” 

This idiom, however, which appends a noun in the 
singular to a numeral that implies plurality, is no mere 
peculiarity of our own beautiful vernacular. The Ger- 
mans also say “hundert Pfund” (an hundred pound), 
“acht Fuss Ton” (an eight foot tone, referring to an 
organ), “so viel Fuss lang” (so many foot long); and in 
like manner, with regard to the word now in question, 
“Paar” or “ Par” (pair),—“ Vier Paar Tauben” (four 
pair of pigeons). “ When Paar is joined with a numeral,” 
says Campe, “it remains unchanged.” 


’ 


In one word, the idiom in question is’as old as Moses. | 


Thus in Lev. xxvii. 4, “thirty shekels” is in the Hebrew 
“thirty shekel,” which is only one instance out of many. 
Where there is this apparent divergence (though only 


apparent, we would suggest,) between grammar and idiom, 
we cannot pretend to determine the controversy one way 
or the other; and, so far as we are concerned, the ques- 
tion of the trousers must remain undecided. } 


AUTHORS WANTED. — By whom are the follow- 
ing ? — 

“ Daily Observations, or Meditations, Divine, Morall, 
Written by a Person of Honor and Piety,” 4to. Anno 
Dom. 1654. 

[By Arthur Lord Capel, murdered for his adherence to 
King Charles I. on March 9, 1648-9. “In his lifetime,” 
says Fuller, “he wrote a book of Meditations, published 
since his death, wherein much judicious piety may be dis- 
covered.” ] 

“Some Fruits of Solitude, in Reflections and Maxims, 
Relating to the Conduct of Human Life.” In Two Parts, 
l2mo. London, 1702. 

[By William Penn, the celebrated Quaker.] 
WILLIAM Bares, 
Birmingham. 


Replies. 
LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
(3" 8, viii. 182.) 


Your correspondent, Mr. Wrikuns, has opened 
a clue to the discovery of the authorship of Junius 
which I believe has hitherto been perfectly dis- 
regarded. I mean the statement of Junius, that 
he had lately examined the original grant from 
Charles IT. to his son, the first Duke { of Grafton). 
This grant, Mr. WILKINs observes correctly, would 


| either be in the possession of the duke, or enrolled 


among the Public Records, in which case a per- 
son who had consulted it so lately must have been 
easily discoverable. 

First of all let us define the exact places where 
Junius could have seen this grant. He uses the 
words “original grant”: this, in strictness of 


| language, can mean nothing but the letters patent 


themselves, with the great seal attached. Now 
an instrument of this nature is not a public docu- 
ment; it remains in the possession of the grantee 
and his representatives as their private property, 
and no person can demand an inspection of it. It 
could only be seen by favour or by subterfuge. 
This is, however, beyond the point perhaps. — 

do not attach any value to Junius’s use of techni- 
cal language ; and as it is scarcely likely that he 
could have seen the patent in the ossession of the 
Duke of Grafton, we must fall hack upon the only 
other source to which Junius could have applied 
himself. The enrolment of the grant in question 


| (on which Ishall presently make a few remarks) will 


be found among the Patent Rolls which are now 
preserved in the Public Record Office, but were 
in Junius’s time kept in the Rolls Chapel. Since 
reading Mr. Wixx1ys's letter I have had the op- 
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portunity of inspecting the books giving an ac- 
count of all searches among the records in the 
chapel. They commence early in the last century, 
and extend to a very late date, but most unfor- 
tunately there is a hiatus from June, 1769, to 
June, 1778, which it is not possible now to supply. 
Had it not been for this 1 think the point might 
have been easily settled, for the entries in these 
books are very precise in describing the records 
inspected, and the persons by whom they were 
inspected, except in a few cases where, instead of 
a name, is this note “Gent. unknown.” There 
seems to be a fatality about everything connected 
with the Junius controversy, and the thought has 
occurred to me, is this hiatus really accidental ? 
This also it is now impossible to say. 

Previously, however, to 1769 the grants relat- 
ing to Whittlewood Forest were inspected by a 
Mr. Phillips of Cecil Street, and afterwards of 
Church Court, Temple, but this was plainly for a 
legal purpose, and besides was long before the 
period when Junius required to see the record in 
question. A copy of the grant Junius saw was 
made for Mr. Phillips on December 4, 1767. 

And now as there remains no clue to the various 
persons by whom the records at the Rolls Chapel 
were inspected during the year 1771, thereby 
dashing our hopes of discovery in this direction, 
I will pass to another consideration; namely, the 
merits of the dispute itself between Junius and 
the Duke of Grafton concerning the timber in 
Whittlebury Forest. 

By letters patent dated June 21, 25 Charles 
IL.,* the king granted to Henry Earl of Arlington 
the honour of Grafton, co. Northampton, and the 
demesne and manor of the same, also all the un- 
derwood, &c., in Whittlewood Forest, except all 
timber and oak saplings, with reversion to Henry 
Fitzroy, Earl of Euston, in tail. ; 

By other letters patent, dated January 12, 32 
Charles II.,+ Henry, Duke of Grafton, was made 
ranger of Whittlewood Forest. 

The first patent, which was the one seen by 
Junius, expressly excepts to the crown all timber 
and oak saplings, as he says in his letter; but he 
disingenuously omits to state that in the same 
patent the underwood was granted, which was all 
that the duke claimed, as I shall presently show. 
Junius, when he says that the duke asserted his 
claim to the timber by virtue of his appointment 
as ranger of the forest, utters an untruth, and he 
knew it well. He could not have perused the 
grant, and yet overlook the portion concerning the 
underwood ; or if he did, which I cannot believe, 
he convicts himself of a blunder which is even 
more inexcusable than departure from the truth. 

The following extracts from the Records of the 
Treasury will throw a little light on the history 











* Pat. Roll. 25 Charles IT., p- 8, No. &. 
+ Pat. Roll. 32 Charles II., p. 3, No. 15. 








| of this transaction, and will perhaps help to re- 


move the odium which Junius tried ungenerously 
to cast upon the duke. 

In July, 1770, we find a document from which 
it appears most distinctly that the duke had no 
right to the timber in Whittlebury Forest; for 
if he already possessed it, he need not have ap- 
plied for any money proceeding from the sale of 
it: — 

“ After, &c. Having had under our Consideration a 
Memorial of the Duke of Grafton stating that the old 
part of the Lodge belonging to the Warden of Whittle- 
bury Forest must necessarily be rebuilt as the same is at 
present not habitable, and applying for an allowance of 
20002 from the Crown towards enabling him to rebuild 
the same, he undertaking in order to complete the said 
building to lay out on the premises a larger sum than that 
for which he applies, and also stating that the said sum 
of 20002. can be raised by the sale of such trees in the 
said Forest as are not fit for the use of the Royal Navy, 
and which may be done without prejudice to the growth 
of such valuable trees or to the said Forest. And we 
having thought proper, that the said service that shall be 
carried into execution in the manner proposed in the said 
Memorial, these are to authorize and require you, call- 
ing to your assistance such proper officers and persons 
who ought to be present on occasions of this nature, to 
mark, fell, and cut down such certain parcells and quan- 
tities of trees within the said forest of Whittlebury as are 
not fit for the use of the Royal Navy, and the taking away 
of which will in no wise prejudice the growth of Navy 
Timber, which by the sales to be made thereof will gro- 
duce the clear sum of 2000/. and no more, which sum to 
be by you paid overto the said Duke of Grafton to be 
applied by him towards rebuilding the old part of the 
Lodge as aforesaid, and all further charge that may be 
necessary for completing the said building is to be de- 
frayed at His Grace’s own expence. And you are hereby 
required to render an account of your proceedings herein 
before the proper auditor within 12 months from the date 
hereof. And this, &c. 

“W.T. C. 6% July, 1770. 

Joun Pitt, Esq', Surveyor Woods.” * 

On the 28th May, 1771, appears this minute of 
the Treasury Board (the Lords present being 
Lord North, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Dyson, and Mr. 
Townshend) : — 


“ Read letter from Mr. Pitt, Surveyor-General of the 
Woods, transmitting two letters which he hath received 
from the Commissioners of the Navy, wherein they state 
that their purveyor has surveyed upwards of 1300 trees in 
Whittlebury and Salcey Forests, which amount to a like 
number of loads, and desire to purchase the same for the 
use of his Majesty’s Navy. 

“Transmit copies of the said papers to the Duke of 
Grafton, Ranger of Whittlebury Forest, and to the Earl 
of Halifax, Ranger of Salcey Forest.” + 


On the 7th November, the following minute 
appears 5— 

“ Read letter from the Duke of Grafton, Ranger of 
Whittiebury Forest, complaining of several proceedings 
of the agent of Mr. Pitt, Surveyor-General of the Woods, 
relative to the felling of 1300 loads of timber in Whittle- 


* Treasury Warrant Book not relating to Money, No. 
34, p. 141. 
+ Treasury Minute Book, No. 41, p. 155. 
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bury and Salcey Forests, for the use of the Navy, and 
proposing several regulations to be observed in the future 
cutting of timber there. 

“ Write to Mr. Pitt, desiring he will attend my Lords 
hereon on Tuesday, the third day of December next. 

“ Write to the Surveyor-General to attend at the same 
time.” * 

On the 3rd December we find this minute, 
which states clearly that the Duke claimed the 
underwood only, and not the timber according to 
Junius : — 


“My Lords resume the consideration of the Letter 
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| of trees to be cut in pursuance of such warrants. 
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“ My Lords direct that, in all future warrants for the 
felling of timber in any of the King’s Forests, a clause be 
inserted directing that the proper officers of the Forest 
have notice, in order that they may attend the marking 


“ My Lords take into consideration the Acts of Parlia- 
ment of 35th Henry VITI., the 13th Eliza., 20th Char. IT, 


} and 9th and 10th of William III. 


from the Duke of Grafton, Ranger of Whittlewood Forest, | 


complaining of the unwarrantable proceedings of the 
Deputy of Mr. Pitt, Surveyor of the Woods, relative to 
the felling of 1300 loads of timber in Whittlewood and 
Salcey Forests, for the use of the Navy; stating the in- 
jury that wou’d be done to his property in felling the 
trees thro’out these forests in the standing underwoods 
and coppices, which are his Sfreehold inheritance, and pro- 
posing a method by which the said Forest can furnish an 
annual and regular supply of timber to the Navy, without 
injustice to him as proprietor of the underwoods, and to 
the neighbouring inhabitants who have a prescriptive 
right of common. 

“Mr. Pitt attends, is called in, and is directed by the 
Board to give an account of the conduct of his deputy in 
presuming to go into Whittlewood Forest and marking 
the King’s timber there for cutting, and in carrying with 
him workmen, and fixing a day for cutting the same, 
without any warrant from this Board for that purpose. 

@Mr. Pitt informs my Lords that, fearing the season 
for cutting timber shou’d be lost, he had indeed directed 
one of his deputies to provide workmen for cutting the 
timber in Whittlewood Forest, in case a warrant shou’d 
be granted for that purpose; but that he had directed 
him not to go into the said Forest, or proceed in this 
business without calling upon him for further orders ; 
that his deputy had, notwithstanding, taken upon him to 
go into the said Forest, and proceed as alleged in the 
complaint ; for which breach of his duty he had dis- 
missed him from his service. ; 

“ My Lords state to him the evil tendency of a pro- 
ceeding of this nature; and he assures my Lords that he 
will take especial care that none of his officers shall be 
guilty of the like offence in future. 

“ Mr. Pitt is examined with respect to the proposition 
made by the Duke of Grafton, concerning the time and 
manner of cutting timber within the said forest. 

“He informs my Lords that he sees no objection 
thereto; except that the Navy will wait longer for the 
supply of timber at present proposed to be cut out of the 
said Forest. 

“ Read copy of a Patent under the Great Seal, dated 


25th Car. I1., granting to the ancestors of the Duke of 


Grafton the underwoods, &c., in Whittlewood and Salcey 
Forests. ; 

“ My Lords are of opinion that such of the timber pro- 
posed to be cut for the supply of the Navy in the Forest 
of Whittlewood, as crows in coppices, shou’d not be felled 
until the particular coppice in which it stands comes in 
course to be cut. 

“ Read Clause of an Act of the 9th and 10th of King 
William, enacting that whensoever any wood or timber 
shall at any time or times hereafter ke directed to be 
felled in any part of the New Forest, two or more of the 
Verderers, and four or more of the Regarders of the said 
Forest, shall have notice thereof. 


Treasury Minute Book, No. 41, p. 333. 


“ Mr. Pitt is examined concerning the execution of 
certain provisions of the 35th Henry VIII. and 13th Eliz, 
as far as relates to the growth of timber in the King’s 
Forests and estates. 

“ He informs my Lords, that the Penalties in the said 
Acts are so small as not to answer the purposes intended 
by them; and he is of opinion that it wou’d be of great 
benefit to the Public, if the Penalties were increased in 
proportion to the present value of money. That he has, 
however, given directions to his deputies to pay the 
strictest attention to the execution of these Acts. ~ 

“ My Lords recommend to the Surveyor of the Woods 
to take care that the quantity of lands directed to be in- 
closed for raising timber in Dean Forest and New Forest, 
by the Acts of 20th Char. II., and 9th and 10th of Wil- 
liam III. be enclosed and constantly kept up, as directed 
by the said Acts; and recommend to him to make such 
propositions to this board as he shall think necessary and 
requisite for rendering the intention of the Legislature in 
these several Acts of Parliament more compleat. 

“ Acquaint the Surveyor General of the Woods here- 
with. 

“ Read Minute of this Board of 21st November, 1769, 
directing a letter to be written to Mr. Stephens, Secretary 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, signifying that my Lords 
will be ready to recommend to Parliament any proper 
plan which the Navy Board shall suggest for encouraging 
the growth and preservation of Timber thro’ out the 
Kingdom in general. 

“Write to Mr. Stephens desiring to know what hath 
been done by the Admiralty or by the Navy Board, in 
pursuance of the said Minute.” * 


Upon this the following letter was written to 
the Duke of Grafton, acquainting him with what 
had been done in the matter : — 


“ My Lord, 

“ The Lords Comm® of His Majesty’s Treasury having 
taken into consideration your Grace’s letter complaining 
of unwarrantable proceedings of the Deputy of Mr. Pitt, 
Surveyor-General of the Woods, relative to 1300 Loads 
of Timber in Whittlewood and Salcey Forests, proposed 
to be cut for the use of the Navy, stating the injury that 
would be done to your Grace’s property in felling the 
trees throughout the Forests in the standing underwoods 
and coppices, and proposing a method by which the said 
Forest can furnish an annual and regular supply of timber 
to the Navy without injustice to your Grace as proprietor 
of the underwoods, or to the neighbouring inhabitants, 
who have a prescriptive right of common, I am com- 
manded by their Lordships to acquaint your Grace that 
they have examined Mr. Pitt touching the said complaint, 
who has assured my Lords that he will take especial care 
that none of his officers shall be guilty of the like offence 
in future ; that my Lords have given directions that such 
of the timber proposed to be cut for the supply ot the 
Navy in the Forest of Whittlewood as grows in coppic® 
should not be felled untill the particular coppice in which 
it stands comes in course to be cut, and that their Lord- 
ships have also directed that in all future warrants for 
the felling of Timber in any of the King’s Forests @ clause 


. Treasury Minute Book, No. 41, p. 364. 
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to be inserted directing that the proper officers of the 
forest have notice in order that they may attend the 
marking of the Trees to be cut in pursuance of such war- 
rant. [am &c. 13 Dec. 1771. 
“Joun Roprson.” * 
This decision of the Treasury was thenceforward 
acted upon, for we find that in the year 1772 the 
Duke of Grafton, as ranger, took the initiative in 
informing the Crown what timber might be cut, 
as the following minute of March 10th shows :— 


“Read Letter from the Duke of Grafton, Ranger of 


Whittlewood and Salcey Forests, acquainting my Lords 
that one of the largest Coppices in Whittlewood Forest is 
now cutting; in which there are at least 200 large trees 
fit for the service of the Navy ; and that in Salcey Forest 
there is no coppice this year in course of cutting. 

“Mr Pitt, Surveyor-General of the Woods, attends 
hereon, and informs my Lords, that if they have no objec- 
tion, he will give notice to the Navy Officers of this 
timber, and proceed in the usual manner. 

“Write to M° Pitt, giving him directions to proceed 
accordingly. 

“Write to the Duke of Grafton, returning him thanks 
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for his communieation, and acquaint his Grace that my 


Lords have given directions to the Surveyor-General of 
the Woods to give notice to the Navy Officers of the said 


Timber ; and to proceed in the cutting thereof, agreeably | 


to the rules and regulations directed by this board.” + 


Ido not know whether these extracts have ever 
been printed before ; if not, I think they will be 
interesting to your readers, as giving an authentic 
account of all the transactions concerning Whit- 
tlebury Forest, of which Junius complains. This 
unknown writer, whatever may be his merits 
generally, has in his letter to the Duke of Grafton 
used fine language, but he has forgotten to use 
the truth. His little tirade about the “Oaks” 
will seem to many a superficial reader grand and 
conclusive, but in reality it is worthless because it 
is built upon the rotten foundation of a falsehood. 

W. H. Harr. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, 

Streatham, S. 


CURIOUS DECORATION. 
(3"¢ 8. viii. 188, 216.) 

My thanks to Mr. Bucktown for his partial ex- 
planation of the symbols on this decoration. The 
degree of Freemasonry to which he alludes is, I 
presume, that of Rosa Crucis, the jewel of which 
is a pelican, which also appeats upon the seal of 
the Order, with a rose-coloured ribband. But 


| sons everywhere, 
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as given by Mr. Buckron; but it is distinctly 
engraved in bold Roman capitals, as I gave it: 
KODES LA ADONIA. And this puzzled me. I was 
of course aware that the sacred name, ADONAI, is 
used in various Orders of Freemasonry; and I 
know that Kaposn appears on the mystical ladder 
of the Masonic Knights Templars; but it was 
difficult to suppose that on a decoration with en- 
graving of superior execution, these words should 
have been so completely perverted as above. I 
have since ascertained that the owner of the star 
was formerly a member of the society called Sta- 
gorians, and that he wore this as such. The 
society certainly did exist in the city where he 
resides. I shall make further enquiries, and may 
have more to communicate later on. F. C. H. 


Mr. T. J. Buckton is ‘not quite correct in ap- 
portioning the medal described by F. C. H. (who, 
[ presume, from the initials and his Bristol recol- 
lections has seen such a specimen before), to be- 
long to the Knights of the White Eagle, or Peli- 
can. It is an old jewel belonging to the Order of 
the Holy Royal Arch before the union of the two 
Grand Lodges in 1813. Its principal points re- 
present the leading standards of the four divisions 
of the army of Israel, which make the compound 
figure of the cherubim, and are composed of a 
man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. A man to per- 
sonify intelligence and understanding; a lion to 
represent strength and power; an ox to denote the 
ministration of patience and assiduity; and an 
eagle as the figure of that promptness and celerity 
with which the will and pleasure of the great 
I AM is always executed. The other emblems 
refer to the bearings of some of the principal tribes 
of Israel. The motto, “ Holiness to the Vord,” is 
that of the Supreme Chapters of Royal Arch Ma- 
The crozier is emblematical of 
the officer, Jeshua the son of Josedech the high 
priest, who wore it. The spear, now superseded 
by the sword, which every companion will re- 


| cognise as one of the necessaries of the builders 


none of the other figures on the decoration are | 


connected with the Order of Rosa Crucis. If I 
may hazard a conjecture, I think the lion and 
sceptre symbolize the kingly power, while the 
crosier and spear represent the clerical and military 
authorities. But beyond this I do not see my way. 
The motto may be intended for the Hebrew words, 


Treasury Letter Book, No. 24, p. 341. 
+ Treasury Minute Book, No. 41, p. 471. 


who returned with Zerrubabel, and the tree al- 
ludes to the burning bush seen by Moses on Mount 
Horeb, in the Wilderness of Sinai. From the pe- 
culiarity of its bearing an arrow, now disused with 
us, I infer that the medal in question was made 
previous to the year 1775. 

%& Matrnew Cooks, 30°, &c. 


Mr. Bucxton having read correctly the first 
part of the symbolic matter, let me point that the 
tree, the well, and the arrow, will be found in 
Gen. xlix. 22,23. The bull (D5), also belonging to 
Joseph, in Deut. xxxiii. 17. The reading of the 
whole matter is this: When the lion of the tribe 
of Judah, to whom belongs the morning star, is 
reconciled with the house of Joseph (the ten 
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tribes), then the power of the Spirit, or eagle, will 
return, and holiness to Jehovah the Lord will be 


the rule; the kingly (spear) power, and the | 


riestly (crozier) will then be wielded by one who 
nas the secret of those seven. The decoration 
then refers to the fulfilment of Zech. iv. 10, and 
vi. 13; and also Amos v. 15, and ix. 11, &e. 
Le CHEVALIER av Cry. 


SALMON AND APPRENTICES. 
(3" S. viii. 107, 174.) 


Your learned correspondent CurHBERT BEDE, in | 


referring to the old, old story of the salmon clause 
in indentures of apprenticeship, incidentally men- 
tions that I have been for years offering a reward 
for the sight of any indenture containing such a 
clause, but have failed. Will you allow me to 
say, that I do not believe there ever was such a 
practice, although it exists with much vivacity in 
tradition along the banks of the principal salmon 
rivers of Scotland and England? I have been 
assured, scores of times within the last thirty 
years, that indentures of apprenticeship with the 


salmon clause included, were common at one time. | 


Some of my informants asserted that they had 
seen them; while others, not going exactly so 
far, yet insisted that they had been informed by 
eye-witnesses of their existence, whom they en- 


r . ‘ 
tirely believed. Such statements have been made | 
to me on the banks of the Ness, the Spey, the | 


Dee, the Tay, the Forth, and the Tweed, in Scot- 
land; and here, in Worcester, on the Severn. 


How is this to be reconciled with the fact that, | 
from an early portion in the Henry series of our | 


English Statutes, passing downwards through the 
reigns of Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, and 
Guelphs, to the 24 and 25 Vict. c. 109, there 
are, in the Statutes at Large, a great number of 
Acts of Parliament, all declaring that the salmon 
fishery had decreased, and was constantly di- 
minishing ? 
this seems to me to be conclusive. I believe in 
the Acts of Parliament, and I do not believe in 
the mythic indenture clause, either as regards 
England or Scotland. On the contrary, I have a 


strong suspicion that the latter is one of those | 


delusions t e so general and so widely scat- 
tered as to be inexplicable so far as origin is 
concerned ; but which seem to serve the benefi- 
cent purpose of a practical satire on a great abuse. 


If the salmon fisheries of England were fostered, | 


as they ought to be, but assuredly as they never 
yet have been, salmon fish might be sold at such 
a price as to render the indenture salmon clause 
an absolute everyday reality; and I am thank- 
ful to be enabled, after nearly thirty years’ 
advocacy of salmon fishery reform, to add that, 
by the Statute 28 and 29 Vict. c. 121, passed in 


So far as England is concerned, | 


July last, very little now remains for future legis- 
lation in order that the prodigious prolificity of 
these kind of fishes may have a fair chance of 
becoming that blessing to the people which is 
dimly shadowed in the ancient myth. 

Tue Eprror or tor Worcester Herazp. 


Dr. Nash, in the Introduction to his History of 
Worcestershire (p. 85), makes only a general ob- 
servation on the subject of abundant salmon : — 

“ The salmon was formerly so plenty, that many per- 
| sons, when they bound their children apprentices, thought 
it necessary to insert an article, that the master should 
not feed them with salmon above twice a-week.” 

The Commissioners who reported on the salmon 
fisheries in England and Wales in 1861, heard in 
every locality they visited of these conditions of 
apprenticeship; but were never able to obtain 
a sight of the instruments themselves. They 
thought, however, their existence probable in 
former days, when no communications existed 
such as at present, and the means of transport 
were deficient. From limitation of demand rather 
than from abundance, a low price might arise— 
and they instance the low price of turbot on some 
parts of the Irish coast, from a similar reason. I, 
| like the Royal Commissioners, am not yet con- 
vinced the salmon and apprentice clause to have 
been a vulgar error; and the worthy Eprror oF 
tHe WorcesteR HERALD may yet poasibly find 
the possessor of some ancient parchment claim his 
promised reward. Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


There is no doubt that salmon was formerly 
very plentiful. In my History of Henley (p. 322) 
I have given an extract from the Rolls of Par- 
liament (temp. Edw. III.), showing that salmon 
fry was taken from the Thames and given to the 
| pigs; and that the Commons petitioned the king, 
| q nul® salmon soit pris en Tamise entre Graves- 
hend et le pount de Henlee sur Tamise en temps 
q il soit kiper.” Joun S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 


THE TEMPLARS IN SCOTLAND. 
(3° 8, viii. 150, 213.) 

Keeping to the above heading, not because I 
am about; to treat of the subject itself, but simply 
for the purpose of reference, I beg leave to enter 
a protest against Mr. GEORGE Vere Irvine, 
K.C.T., when he endeavours to exalt the modern 
and dubious French Order of the Temple, and 
| decry that of the more ancient and authentic de- 
| scendants of the Knights Templars, yet flourishing 
| in connection with Freemasonry. To open this 
| much debated question, or to cite the long list of 
| authorities I have collected on the matter, would 
| be to occupy entire numbers of “N. & Q.” m & 
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discussion in which neither side could claim a 
victory; because we should each enter the lists, 
like boxers, having both hands securely tied be- 
hind them, and remain exposed to every blow 
aimed at us, without the power of returning or 
parrying it—our mouths being effectually closed 
on the very points on which persons are desirous 
to examine us. 

Mr. Irvine seems to fancy Professor Aytoun 
wrote an Introduction to the Statutes of the 
French Order of the Temple ; whereas it was con- 
nected with the “Chapter General of the Re- 
ligious and Military Order of the Temple” in 
Seotland: a Masonic Order, of which the late 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland, the Duke of 
Athole, and the present Grand Master Mason, J. 
Whyte Melville of Bennochy, were respectively 
the past and present Grand Masters ; and under 
the former, Professor Aytoun, himself a member 
of the Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter of Scot- 
land, was a Grand Prior. 

Mr. Irvine is right about the Templars fight- 
ing for the Bruce: hence the Masonic Templar 
Order, called the Royal Order of Scotland, founded 
by King Robert in 1314; of which the Grand 
Master Mason of Scotland, J. Whyte Melville, is 
Deputy-Grand Master and Governor—the Grand 
Mastership being hereditary in the crown of 
Scotland. 

There is no doubt about Prince Charles Edward 
being installed a Knight Companion, and afterwards 
Grand Master of the Masonic Templars, consider- 
ing that the Chevalier Ramsay—the great Masonic 
light of Scotland— was in attendance on him and 
one of his most trusty adherents. It is curious, 
too, that Sir David Milne was also an officer of 
the Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter of Scotland ; 
but the Jacques Molai collar story is, I fear, just 
worth as much as the Larmenius charter of trans- 
mission. As Mr. Irvine states, the Order of the 
Temple, or French Order as we call it for dis- 
tinction, was founded by Sir Sidney Smith, a 
high Freemason; and the Duke of Sussex, our 
last Grand Master, was one of its Priors—the 
— for which was sent him by the Emperor 
aul of Russia, another high-grade Freemason. 

With the ritual of the Scotch branch of the 
Order, lying open before me, I readily acquiesce | 
that they are compelled to have armorial bearings, 
but this was a fancy introduced by the Chevalier | 
Burnes; and how, without the aid of the College 
of Arms, or Lyons Office, this is complied with, 
the ritual indicates. Curiously, the Scotch Tem- 
lars do admit occasionally non-Masons into the 
Irder; but the proportion is, as I am assured by 
competent authority, not a fifth per centage of the 
whole number. The Order of Masonic Knights 


Templars have no reason to be ashamed of their 
lineage ; and, with all due deference to Mr. 
Irvine, if we do not require coats of arms from 





our candidates, neither do we wish to pass our- 
selves off as Knights Templars instituted by Sir 
Sidney Smith ; but as a branch of the same Order 
as that of Christ of Portugal, whose reception, 
&e., &e., is identical in all essentials with our 
own. Matruew Cooke, 30°, K.T., K.M., &e. 


SamvEL Drummonn’s Pictures (3 S. viii. 
188.)—In reply to D.’s letter requesting to be in- 
formed of any particulars respecting the works of 
the late Samuel Drummond, I may state that I pos- 
sess a painting by him representing the extraor- 
dinary achievement of Captain Rogers of the 
Windsor Castle post-office packet, who, with a 
crew of twenty-eight men, captured by boarding 
the French privateer Jeune Richard, manned by a 
crew of ninety-three. This picture is, I think, 
quite the best that Drummond ever painted. He 
executed it for my grandfather, who afterwards 
commissioned Ward to engrave from it a plate in 
mezzotinto. The picture measures 5 feet 2 inches 
by 3 feet 2 inches. 

Drummond was a very uncertain painter; and 
while some of his works, such as the one just 
named, the “ Death of Nelson,” and the surrender 
of “De Winter,” show great merit in grouping 


| and general design, others are poor in composi- 


tion, and mere daubs in colour. 

When I was a boy I remember a very large pic- 
ture of his used to hang, dusty and ww. ot; in 
one of the upper rooms of the Soho Bazaar. It re- 
pane the apotheosis of the Princess Charlotte. 

n one corner sat Prince Leopold, in a suit of 
mourning, weeping into a white handkerchief. 
Britannia stood by weeping also, attended by her 
lion, who, if not actually weeping, was looking 
very much inclined to weep. Soaring up to heaven 
was the princess holding tee dead infant in her 
arms, while an angel was reaching down from the 
clouds as if about to receive them. Nearly forty 


| years must have elapsed since I had seen this pic- 


ture at the Bazaar, when, to my surprise, I met 
with it again a year or two ago on the staircase of 
the Station Hotel at York! It had, I presume, 
been purchased at the sale of Drummond’s effects, 
which took place at his death. 

Should D. require any further information about 
this picture, I am sure he would obtain it from 
the courteous and respected landlord of the hotel. 
I enclose my address, which you will kindly com- 
municate to D. should he apply for it. 

JAYDEE. 


In answer to your correspondent D., I beg 
to state that I have a full length life-size portrait 
of Sir Humphrey Davy by Drummond. * The 
work is finished with great minuteness of detail ; 
and is by far the best likeness of that eminent 
man ever painted. Should your correspondent 
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desire to see it, I shall be happy to show it any time at the churchyard to decide which corpse 
| should be buried first. The reason assigned in 


time he may choose to appoint. GroreE ELLIs. 


4, Collier Street, N. 


Tae Mystic Lapper (3* S. viii. 190.) — The 
chief work known as the Climax, or Ladder of 
Christian Perfection, was written by the holy 
Abbot John, who was surnamed Chmacus, from 
his work. He died early in the seventh century. 
But St. Bernard and other holy Fathers have 
arranged other mystical ladders; so that no one 
can be pointed out in particular as spoken of by 
the Fathers. If the enquirer has been really ini- 
tiated as a Rosicrucian, he knows that the ladder, 
conspicuous among the symbols of that Order, 
jee upon the globe of the earth, with an open 
Bible, square and compasses resting on its top. It 


| 


has seven steps, with the following letters, one | 


between each, ascending from the globe, INRI 
rsc. The ladder always appears with seven 
steps, but not always with the same letters be- 
tween them. In the highest Order, the letters of 
the word Kadosch appear, descending from the 


top. F. O. H. 


Tae Mystic Lapper: Tae Mystic Rose 
(3" 8. viii. 190.) — These belong to the Brah- 
minical mythology. They are alluded to in 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama, Canto xix., Stanzas 
7 and 8, and explained in the notes thereon. 

Grorer Vere Irvine. 


Licn-¢ate ok Cuvrcuyarp Porcn Surrr- 
stition (3 S. viii. 189.)— As a like supersti- 
tion to that noticed by Sir John Sinclair in Argyll, 
may be mentioned the Irish one, thus described 
by T. Crofton Croker (South of Ireland, ch. ix. 
p. 169) :— 

“ The belief of a similarity between spiritual and mortal 
existence extends, not merely to necessities, but to points 
of etiquette. It is a general opinion amongst the lower 
orders, that the last buried corpse has to perform an office 
like that of ‘fag’ in our public schools by the junior boy, 
or at a regimental mess by the youngest officer ; and that 
the attendance on his churchyard companions is only re- 
lieved by the interment of some other person. The notion 
may seem too absurd, yet serious consequences have 
sometimes resulted from it; and an instance comes within 
my recollection where two funerals, proceeding to the 
same burial-ground, arrived within view of each other a 
short distance from their place of destination. Both imme- 
diately halted, and a messenger was mutually despatched 
to demand precedence ; their conference terminated in 
blows, and the throng on both sides, forsaking the coffins, 
rushed impetuously forward, when a furious contest en- 
sued, in which some lives were lost. It is a prevalent 
notion that the ghost of a stranger is seldom well received 
by the ancient possessors of a churchyard, particularly if 
it has long been reserved to a clan or sept, when the 
* cuggeriegh,’ or intruder, is sadly annoyed by his asso- 
ciates.” ; ‘ r 

T. J. Buckron. 

This is a common superstition in nearly every 
part of Ireland, and terrific fights have taken 
place when two funerals have arrived at the same 





Ireland is, that the spirit of the last buried would 
be obliged to draw water for the souls in purga- 
tory until relieved by the next tenant of the 
grave. In the west of Ireland the peasantry 
refuse to allow a funeral to take place on a Mon- 
day (for luck). I was obliged to yield to this 
superstition myself in the case of a near relative 
some few years since. Crwem. 

Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 

Crvtc Compantes or Brussets (3 S. yiii, 
188.)—J. Woopwarp will find an account of the 
nine nations, under which the fifty métiers of 
Brussels belonged in the sixteenth century, in— 

“ Recherches Historiques sur les Costumes, Civils et 
Militaires des Gildes et des Corporations de Metiers, par 
Felix de Vigne. Gand. 1847,” p. 58. 

The above work contains also the arms of the 
fifty corporations. J. Larwoop. 


Your correspondent will find probably the best 
history of the civic companies of Brussels in 
Henne and Wauter’s history of that city, vol. i. 
p- 205. The period (1420) was surcharged with 
the extremes of evil; life was disposed of with- 
out remorse, and cruelty was the pastime of all 
ranks. John, the fourth Duke of Brabant, headed 
the poltroons of every class, and his duchess, Jac- 
queline of Bavaria, endured through her short life 
the bitterest pangs of relentless cruelty. From the 
events of that wretched princess’s reign the “ Na- 
tions ” took their origin. H. D’ Avene. 

RaPHAEL’s Maponnas (3" S. viii. 208.) — 
Writing of works I know personally, I can recom- 
mend Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, edited by 
Sir Chas. Eastlake, third ed., part 11. pp. 326-343, 
Murray, 1855; and Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Madonna, to the perusal of St. SwrTHxy, as giv- 
ing the best information accessible to the English 
reader. But I believe the most exhaustive work 
on the subject is Passavant’s Rafael von Urbino, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1839, which is spoken very highly 
of by every writer who has used it, for matters 
great or small, connected with the “Prince of 
Painters.” ARCHIMEDES. 


Cvurtovs Names (3" §S, viii. 176.) —A curious 
combination of names formerly appeared on three 
adjoining shops in St. Clements, Oxford : Wise— 
Parsons—Hunt; which, taken in connection with 
each other as they appeared on the sign-boards, 
afforded much amusement to the under-graduates 
of that day. Tuomas E. WIxnrneTon. 

To your list of “Curious Names,” I beg 
offer the enclosed, extracted from a newspaper :— 

“ The Times of last Friday announced the marriage of 
a Mr. Catt to a Miss Leverett. 

“In one of the cases at the recent assizes at Exeter, 
the names of the plaintiff and defendant were Fudge and 
Dodge.” 
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I may also add, that there is a publican of the 
name of Negus, in a stregt leading from Fitzroy 


Square to Tottenham Court Road. There are also; 


in the Hampstead Road, two publicans named re- 
spectively Born and Death. Wa. RAYNER. 

Three commercial travellers whom I know well, 
met, some years ago, on a Saturday night, at the 
Rose and Crown Hotel, Wisbeach. When the 
“boots” went for their letters to the Post Office, 
on Sunday morning, the names of this trio were 
Death, Blood, and Crucifix. 

On a sign-board over a publichouse, in Ipswich, 
there is the name of Sophia Death, dealer in 
spirituous liquors. And over a fancy bazaar, 
going to the Yarmouth pier, may be seen the 
name of T. Image, dealer in foreign shells and 
curiosities. Near the Post Office in Nottingham, 
there is Christian, dyer; and in York, a Sturdey, 
bootmaker. 


These are a few reminiscences of the road, 


which occurred to me on reading the paragraphs | 


in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 127, 176. 
James Grpson. 
Bradford. 


Asa (3"™ §, vii. 168.) — For the information of 
W. T. T. D., I beg to say that the house and 
estate of Ash now belong to Captain Still, of 
Mountfield, Musbury, Devon. Lysons makes out 
that Ash, or De Esse, was. possessed by De Esse, 
who gave it to Juliana, wife of John Orwey. It was 
afterwards successively in the families of Street 
and Hampton, by marriages with co-heiresses of 
Orwey. A co-heiress of Hampton brought it to 
Billet, whose heiress married Drake, and then 
Frankcheyney. It was during the yossessorship 
of the Drakes, that the great Duke of Marl- 
borough was born there. The widow of the last 
baronet sold the estate to Williams. From Wil- 
liams I am unable to trace it to Gatecombe. Be 
that as it may, I have understood that Mrs. Gat- 
combe, a widow lady, who had been godmother 
of the late John Marwood Wolcott, Esq., J. P., of 
Knowle, near Sidmouth, gave it to the said Mr. 
Wolcott for no other known reason. And I hold 
up Mrs. Gatcombe as a pattern for all godmothers, 
never having had the Fike myself, albeit I want 
It more than he. Nevertheless, Mr. Wolcott 
(whom I knew well) sold this compact property 
to the above-mentioned Captain Stil. : 

P. Hurcurson. 


Snort Drinks (3" §. viii. 171.)— During a 
residence in the West Indies, I generally heard 
the expression “long-drink,” applied to a thirst- 
quenching draught of brandy and water, gin and 
water, or wine and water. “ What will you take 
as a long drink ? ” was a usual mode of offering a 
casual visitor such refreshment. I conclude it 
was so applied in contradistinction to another 
occasional refreshment, namely, a tiny glass of 
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liqueur—such as noyau or Copenhagen cherry- 
brandy—which I fancied might be the converse, 
a “short drink ;” but this I merely conjectured. 
The instance, “langhe dranken,”’ given by 
W. H. J. W., may lead to the supposition that 
the expression had been imported into the British 
from the Dutch or Danish West Indian colonies. 
C. B. 
Montrose. 


Jewisn Letrers (3" §. viii. 87, 139.) — This 
work is well known to be the production of 
the Marquis d’Argens,—one of those Frenchmen 
of wit and learning with whom Frederick the 
Great surrounded himself at the Court of Berlin. 
There he filled the office of “chambellan” to the 
king, and was also Director of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin. In this city he passed twenty-five years 
of his life, and died in France in 1771. He was 
author also of the Lettres Chinoises, and the Lettres 
Cabalistiques ; which, together with the Lettres 
Juives and the Philosophie du Bon Sens, were re- 
united under the title of Les Gouvres du Marquis 
d Argens, 94 vols., 12mo, 1768. My edition of 
Les Lettres Juives is in 6 vols. 8vo, & la Haye, 
1742; and I have possessed also, the English 
translation. The Lettres Juives are formed on the 
model of the Turkish Spy, to which the former 


are inferior in regard to both style and matter. 


The book is little read at the present day, though 
it had great success in its time; and the work by 
which its author is better remembered, is his 
Mémoires —the edition of which, printed at Lon- 
don in 1735, was reprinted at Paris, 8vo, 1807, 
preceded by a “ Notice Historique sur le Marquis 
d’Argens, sa Résidence & la Cour de Prusse, et 
ses (Euvrages.” From this, the following extract 
relates to the Lettres Juives : — 


“ Cet ouvrage eut de la vogue; il est écrit d’un style 
tranchant et sententieux ; l’auteur y soumet & son juge- 
ment les hommes, les livres, les lois, et les opinions ; sous 
des noms de juifs, de rabbins, il traite les questions les 
plus difficiles de la morale et de la politique; il décide 
tout avec une assurance dont les plus grands génies 
n’auraient pas osé donner l’exemple. 

“On peut le citer comme un modéle de ce langage 
hardi et chargé de rapprochements singuliers qui faisait 
fortune alors, et qui commenca la révolution survenue 
dans l’art d’écrire. Ce ne sont plus ces expressions na- 
turelles et vraies que l’on retrouve dans les écrits de 
Bayle, de Pascal, d’Arnauld, et d’autres qui ont embrassé 
le genre polémique * * * *, 

“ Les succes des Lettres Juives fut di & la singularité 
du cadre, & la variété des matitres qui y sont traitées, et 
au systéme d’incrédulité et de dénigrement qui en fait le 
fonds. C’était alors un grand mérite ; ce serait aujour 
Whui d’un trés-mauvais gofit et un juste titre de mépris.” 
Pp. 9344. 

WituiAM BAteEs. 

Birmingham. 

The book is translated from the Lettres Juives 
of Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis d’Argens. It 
was popular in the last century, and procured the 
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author an invitation to the court of Frederick the 
Great. A translation bears the title of The Jewish 
Spy, of which I have seen one edition, Dublin, 
4 vols., and another, London, 5 vols. The first 
edition of the original work is Za Haye, 8 tom. 
12mo, 1754. E. N. I. 


Tue Eart or Poverty (3 8. viii. 150.) — 
Mr. W. H. Ainsworth, in his novel, The Lan- 
cashire Witches, applies the title of Earl of Poverty 
to John Paslew, the last Abbot of Whalley. He 
was executed for the prominent part he took in 
the insurrection called the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
which ensued on the suppression of the monas- 
teries, and is said to be buried under a slab at the 
end of the south aisle in Whalley church, on 
which is inscribed the simple epitaph ‘ Miserere 
mei” — one, perhaps, of the shortest on record, 
excepting, perhaps, “ Miserrimus” in Worcester 
cathedral. I am, however, unable to say what is 
the novelist’s authority for the application of the 
title to the abbot, or why he assumed so strange a 
one. OXONTENSIS. 


“So mucnh THE WorRSE FOR THE Facts” (3"4 
8. viii. 187.) — This, I believe, is commonly at- 
tributed not to Voltaire, but to the Abbé Siéyes. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Harrogate rv 1700 (3 S. viii. 172.)\—In 
enumerating works later than the above date, 


describing that place, you have omitted to men- 
tion Humphrey Clinker. J. H. L. 


Srtver Cur (3" 8. viii. 129.) —I think that 


| Journal, v. 193-7. 





“Browne of Lings, claiming to be Viscount Mon- 
tacute” in the Reliquary Quarterly Archeological 
(April, 1865.) 
L. Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 

Cur (3 S. vii. 317, 427; viii. 113, 155.) 
Since my last communication, I have obtained the 
best authority for saying that replique precisely 
corresponds to the actor’s cue, or the last words of 


| a previous speech, as used on the French stage, 


T. J. Buextoy. 


Boston, A Frowrr (3" 8. viii. 193.)—The 


| vestment “powtheryd with flowers callyd Bos- 


Dante’s river of blood and centaurs are repre- | 


sented, though the text is not closely adhered 
to:— 
“ Noi ci appressammo a quelle fiere snelle : 
Chiron prese uno strale, e con la cocca, 
Fece la barba indietro alle mascelle, 
Quando s’ebbe scoperta la gran bocca, 
Disse a’ compagni: ‘ Siete voi accorti, 
Che quel di retro muove cid che tocca ? 
Cosi non soglion fare i pie de’ morti.’ ” 
Chiron puts Dante and Virgil under the care of 
Nessus, who shows them the boiled tyrants : — 
" Quivi si piangon gli spietati danni ; 
Qui vy’ @ Alessandro, e Dionisio fero, 
Che fe’ Cicilia aver dolorosi anni: 
E quella fronte, ch’ ha ‘1 pel cosi nero, 
E Azzolino ; e quell’ altro, ch’ & biondo, 
‘E Obizzo da Esti.” 

The initials are those of the first, second, and 
fourth tyrants. If intended for them, I do not 
know why Obizzo should be preferred to Azzolino. 

FItzHoPKINs. 

Louvain. 


Browne, Viscount Montacve (3 S. viii. | 


106.) — Your correspondent Justin Browne of 
Hobart Town, will find an interesting article on 





ton,”’ was, I think, embroidered with flowers ter- 
minating in three buds, a decoration frequently 
met with. It is what is termed in heraldry botoné, 
and applied to a cross, the ends of which resemble 
the triple leaf of the trefoil, and it is termed a 
cross botoné, and sometimes by the French croir 


trefflée. F. 0. H. 


QvuartTeRInes (3% S. viii. 69, 198.)—P. P. 
seems scarcely to have taken my meaning cor- 
rectly in using the word dissevered. I am aware 
of the rules which he gives on the subject, but to 
make my query more intelligible I shall repeat it 
in another form. 

A. married an heiress B., and acquired her real 
estate. She brought with her the real estates of 
two other heiresses, C. and D. A. had two sons 
by B., the elder of whom inherited his father’s 
patrimonial estates, &c., but the second son re- 
ceived as his portion the estate of the heiress D. 

My query was—Does not the second son, by 
acquiring this latter estate, take with it, as a 
matter of course, the arms of the heiress D. to 
whom it originally appertained ? 

Some authorities say that the elder son (and 
heir) alone is intitled to the quartering of D.,a 
dictum opposed to that of Edmonston, whom I 
quoted. é ; 

Of course I do not suppose any special destina- 
tion, but simply a case where A. has the power of 
apportionment. 

here are authentic instances * where the second 
son was allowed five such quarterings, while the 
heir had eleven. If there had been no such ques- 
tion, why did not the former also carry eleven 
quarterings along with the paternal duly differ- 
enced, not only a portion of them ° oP. 


Reermentat Costume (3* S. viii. 69, 134.) — 
Hogarth’s famous “ March of the tuards to Finch- 
ley Common, 1745,” will give one of the best 
sketches of the military costume of the time. 
The handsome young grenadier and his wench— 
the portly sergeant with his halberd—the drunken 


———— 








* Heralds’ Visitations, Brit. Mus. Harl. MSS. 1480, fo. 
57; 1357, fo. 49. b. 
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soldier revelling in the gutter—the gay drummer | saying which any one, who will give himself the 


and fifer boy—the soldier kissing the milkmaid, 
while another guardsman empties the contents 
of the milk pail into his hat—and another hero 


adroitly appropriates the pies of the itinerant | 


yendor—form a tout ensemble which has never been 


equalled since, for its graphic richness and ac- | 


curacy of colouring, and correctness of outline. 
BREVIS. 


Frres, HOW ANCIENTLY KINDLED (3*¢ §, vii. 82, | 


296, 423.) —There is, in Homer’s Thad, a passage 
which seems to me to bear curiously on this sub- 
ject; and as I have not seen it quoted or referred 
to by any of your correspondents, I now send it. 
In book xii. 177, 178, we read : — 
Ildvrn ‘yap wep reixos dpwpe: SeomiSats rip, 
Adivov. 

Some translators have taken Adivoy as adjective 
to reixos; and, no doubt, the wall was made of 
stones, &c. Others, as I think rightly, have taken 
it as adjective to rip; but have understood up 
metaphorically, without sufficient warrant I think. 
Why should not the passage be understood thus 
literally ? — 

“ For everywhere about the wall arose [now raged } 

A marvellous fire,—flinty !” 

The literal view of the passage is, that the 
combatants’ arms, of which a considerable com- 
ponent part was of iron or steel (as well as of 


copper or brass), came so fast and furiously in | 


contact with the stony wall, that fire flashed from 
end to end of it. 

In second Book of Maccabees x. 3, we read: 
“ And striking stones, they took fire out of them ;” 
which, in the LXX., is thus, — Ka xvpdécartes 
Aibous, Kal wip éx robrwy AdBovres, Kc. 

For a method of preserving alive the “seed of 
fire,” in Homer’s time, I would refer those who 
are searching into the subject to the beautiful 


simile at Odyssey, book vy. 488—490. T.S. N. 


Smuts, Crvrcnes, Oxrersticxs (3" S, vii. 478; 
vii. 178.) — Crutches are supports for one who 
cannot walk, stilts are not. In fact, he who would 
walk on stilts must practice well their use before 
he can. 

After a somewhat diligent search, I find that 
Holyoke, in his Dictionary, 1617, gives the words 
“Crutches, Stilts and Scatches,” apparently with 
the same meaning. Halliwell also mentions as a 
provincialism the word stilts, for crutches. Else- 
where, in every instance where I have found the 
words, they have, strictly speaking, a distinct and 
Separate use, 

Shakspeare, as far as I have been able to learn, 
has not used the word silts at all. The word 
crutches he has used over and over again. 

: Oxter is a good old Saxon word for the armpit. 

Under my oxter,” meaning, under my arm, is a 


| duo sub sacro fasce ordine suo. 


appreciated ancient poetry, as Fox did. 





| trouble to listen, may hear in either England, 

| Ireland, or Scotland. Oxter-sticks for crutches 

is, therefore, significant enough without any fur- 

ther explanation. Gibson. 
Liverpool. 


Oxtersticks may be a puzzler for Mr. Fisnwicx 


| or V. 8. V., but will not puzzle long one familiar 


with the Ulster Scots. Oxter is the hollow under 
the arm, below each shoulder. Oxtersticks, there- 
fore, sticks used there=crutches. C. W. 

LurHer on Esncor (3" 8. viii. 189.)—Inquiry 
is made for the original of a certain passage of 
Luther. The original idea, and the substance of 
the passage, will be found in St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustin. St. Ambrose says: — 

“ Duo autem in phalanga portantes uvam, duo populi 
demonstrantur, Christianus utique et Judeus. Et sicut 
mos est portantium, unus precedens, alter subsequens, 
ita prior Judeorum designatur populus, Christianorum 
secundus. Et sicut antecedens quod portat non videt, et 
retrorsum idem semper habens, quadam dorsi aversione 
contemnit: qui autem sequitur, semper id oculis per- 
spicit, semper custodit obtutibus, semper corporis vicini- 
tate potitur.”—Serm. 72. 

In St. Augustin the same idea is found ex- 
panded : — 

“Hane uvam duo deferunt inserto vecte pendentem. 
Possunt isti duo etiam Christianum vel Judaicum populum 
figurare. Isti ergo sunt duo, id est, Synagoge vel Ecclesie 
populi. Et quia prior fuit Judeorum populus, precedit 
Judeus, sequitur Christianus. Salutem suam hic ante 
conspectum suum gerit, ille post dorsum. ... . Incedunt 
Hic semper videt, ille 
semper relinquit. Judeus autem proximum se estimat, 
sed absentat. Christianus ergo presenti munere fruitur, 
Judzus solo onere pregravatur.”—De Temp. Serm. c. 


F. C. H. 


MACAULAY AND THE YOUNGER Pirr (3"S. viii. 
190.)—After the perusal of many works referring 
to the private oe public lives of Fox and Pitt, I 
do not see any inconsistency in Macaulay’s state- 
ment as to the classical acquisitions and tastes of 
these distinguished antagonist contemporaries. 
There can be no question, I presume, as to the 
early advancement of both in the classics, and 
probably Pitt might be the — in early life. 
The later life of Pitt was clouded; and his mind, 
of a more delicate cast, was too much absorbed 
by other matters to allow the dulce lenimen cure 
to act, as it did on the more joyous and mascu- 
line mind of Fox; who most delighted in the 
classics after he had spent all his money, his own 
and borrowed, at the gaming table. Pitt was also 
a great gambler. We know that, in later life, 
Fox corresponded with Gilbert Wakefield on 
classical subjects; but Pitt appears to have con- 
sidered that the mastery of the historical monu- 
ments of the ancients in early life sufficed. He 
does not appear to have highly or er 

am 
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compelled t 
my own mind, as I am at present without the 
means of reference to subst wees” my impressions 
by positive proof. . J. Bucxron. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Diplomatarium Anglicum Avi Saxonici. 
onglish Charters, from the Reign of King thelberht of | 

Kent, a.p. pev, to that of W ‘illiam the Conqueror. 

Containing I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. 

Iii. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. 

With a Translation of the Anglo-Saxon By Benjamin 

Thorpe. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The present important contribution to Anglo-Saxon 
history is, as Mr. Thorpe tells us, based on Mr. Kemble’s 
great work, the Codex Diplomaticus, printed for the 
English Historical Society, and which is now becoming 
extremely scarce. The documents included in that work 
fall naturally into two classes: the first includes all such 
deeds or muniments as illustrate history generally, in- 
cluding the state of the constitution, testamentary dis- 
positions, heriots, marriage, and other settlements, leases, 
mortgages, markets, tolls, customs, jurisdictions, rights, 
privileges, and immunities of both lay and ecclesiastical 
persons; the Witanagemdét, or Great Council of the 
Nation, and the inferior Courts—such as the County 
Courts and the Court of the Hundred—with the forms of 
civil and criminal procedure. The second class, consist- 
ing of simple grants of land, are purposely excluded from 
the present volume ; and Mr. Thorpe proposes to publish 
them in a separate volume, with a translation of, and 
commentary on, the Land Boundaries—and such a col- 
lection, as he well observes, cannot fail of being of the 
highest interest and value to the topographical antiquary. 
The first division of the present volume consists of some 
230 miscellaneous charters; which with the sixty 
wills, which form the second division, afford numerous cur- 
sory glimpses into the manners of the age, particularly 
some of the grants of immunities to monasteries from 
the burthen of entertaining the king’s messengers, horses, 
hounds, hawks, &c. 
royal and noble persons, archbishops, and bishops, and are 
at once the most ancient collection of similar documents 
existing in any old vernacular tongue of modern Europe, 
and a mine of curious information respecting the pri- 
vate life of our ancestors, their dress, furniture, uten- 
sils, ornaments, &c. The third division contains the 
articles of constitution of those corporations, or fraterni- 
ties, known under the denomination of Guilds, viz. the 
Trade Guilds, which are the origin of our Civic Com- 
panies ; the Frith (Peace) Guilds, and the Guilds insti- 
tuted for ay or religious purposes; and which, with 
due allowance for difference of times and manners, 
close resem} bilan e to the Benefit or 
our working potas though composed of persons of a 
higher grade, and containing more of the religious ele- 
ment than these. A series of manumissions conclude the 
volume, which may not inaptly be regarded as the 
toric portion of the existing Anglo-Saxon charters. 
it is needless to speak of Mr. Thorpe’s profound kn 
ledge of the language in which these documents are pre- 
served, and consequently of his fitness to edit and trans- 
late them, we may bring our notice of this useful volume 
to a by stating, that its usefulness is considerably 
increased by the 
such words as the editor considered might require expla- 
nation, and a copious Index of Names. 
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The Student's English Dictionary, Etymologi 
nouncing, and Explanatory, in which the Woods 
traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or v— 
Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings 
according to the best Usage. By John oe ag 
The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modere. U; 
by John Cull, F.S.A. Illustrated by about 300 Usage 
gravings on Wood. (Blackie & Son.) 


This ample title-page sufficiently describes the object 
ofthe present work, w hic h is intended to supply the want 
which has long been felt both by teachers and pupils in 
our colleges and advanced schools, of an English Dic- 
| tionary strictly Etymological as well as Ex; 
and which should be at the same time of moderate Pr 
and price. Dr. Ogilvie’s experience as Editor of the 
“Imperial” and “Comprehensive” Dictionaries well 
qualified him for the preparation of such a work as that 
proposed; and the printer and publisher have done their 
parts towards it very effectually, so that the result iss 
compact, though comprehensive Dictionary for the higher 

class of English students, carefully prepared, well printed, 
und published at a very moderate price. 


Mr. Bentley’s announcements for the present month 
include a new novel by the author of “Uncle Silas” 
entitled “Guy Deverell,” in 3 vols.—A Two-shil 
Edition of “ The Semi-attached Couple.”—“ Harem Li 
in Egypt and Constantinople,” by Emmeline Lott, for- 
merly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of 
Egypt, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with steel portrait; and the 
third volume of the shilling “Tales from Bentley.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to the 


gentleman by whom it is required, and whose name and address are 
given for that purpose : ~ 


Saacspeane. A good octavo edition in two volumes. 
Wanted by Lord Lyttelton, Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


¢ obtained direct from the Parisian publishers; bat 
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1s a myth, does not appear 4 Mr. E Bruce's Memoir of C 
efixed to the Aldine edition of Cowper's Soom, J ust publi 

“N.& Q.” 2nd 8. vill. 110; ix. 33; x. 
W. M. M. Only two volumes were are of Memoirs de P 
Chevalier d' Oliveyra, Amsterdam, 1741; and ala Haie, \7#8. 
Gronoe Parpeacx. A « ct English version of “ Jerusalem the 
Golden” may be found in The "Why thn of Bernard de Morialx on the 
Celestial Country, edited and translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale, MA, 
1859, l6mo. 
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The initials appended to Blighted Pasque Flowers, 1888, 
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8. Cranne. Some account of King James the First's pole ical Collage 
he s may be found in “Pull ler s Chureh History, iii, 23520), ed 
, and in Father Paul's Letters, ed. 16% 98 in the 

Eanara.—_tn the Latin inscription (ant?. p. 210) the word e in iL 
sec ed line should change place with « st in the fifth line. AS Pp 7) 
. for Prinsent read Prinsenhof 

@=* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.”" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, Pp 
r, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 

“Norges axp Queries” is published at noon on Friday, 
issued in Mowrary Paarts. The Subscription for Sramrep Coens 27 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including Order. 
yearly Iwoex) i lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post ag ee 3, 
meyable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wusas G. a 
Wettrxoron Srazer, Straanp, .C., where also all Common 
von rae Eprror should be addressed. 
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